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Activists Challenge Police Seizure of Property 


‘‘Whether people have a 
home or not, they don’t give 
up their property rights.” 

— §.F. Supervisor Tom Ammiano 


by Travis Loller 


hen Kathleen Gray became 

homeless five years ago in 

San Francisco she moved 

into Golden Gate Park. 
Then she got on workfare and was 
assigned to the Recreation and Parks 
Department. Ironically, her supervisor 
was responsible for the part of Golden 
Gate where she was living. This was just 
before Mayor Willie Brown began sweep- 
ing the park to get rid of all the homeless 
people living there. When the sweeps 
began she was given the unpleasant job of 
clearing out her own camp. 

“When my crew was sent to sweep my 
camp, my supervisor was somewhat. sym- 
pathetic, so he gave us a break right before 
and I had a little extra time to collect my 
stuff,” she said. “Even so I wasn’t able to 
get everything, and then I had to watch as 
the rest of the crew cleared my stuff out 
and put it straight into a compactor.” 

Gray and several others who had their 
belongings destroyed by the City of San 
Francisco successfully sued in small 
claims court, but they were faced with a 


Art by S.F. Print Collective 


This art created for the NASNA conference shows the central place of shopping carts in the life of the homeless community... 


lot of prejudice, including the idea that 
homeless people can’t own anything 
important or valuable. When one of the 
men who sued with her said that he had 
lost a laptop computer in the sweeps, the 


prosecutor didn’t believe him and sarcas- 
tically asked, “Where did you plug it in?” 
After that debacle the City instituted a 
policy for the confiscation of homeless 
people’s belongings. According to current 


regulations, police who fiid‘abandoned” 
property can call either the Recreation and 
Parks Department or the Department of 


Public Works (depending on whether the 
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Electroshock: A Crime Against The Spirit 


by Leonard Roy Frank 


EPIGRAPH © 


“In remembrance lies the secret of 
redemption.” 
—Bal Shem Tov, founder of Hasidism' 


INTRODUCTION 


‘ome personal background will be 
S helpful in understanding my per- 

spective on electroshock. I was born 
in 1932 in Brooklyn and was raised there. 
After graduating from the Wharton 
School at the University of Pennsylvania, 
I served in the U.S. Army and then 
worked as a real estate salesman for sever- 
al years. In 1962, three years after moving 
to San Francisco, I was diagnosed as a 
“paranoid schizophrenic,” involuntarily 
institutionalized, and eventually subjected 
by force to 50 insulin coma and 35 elec- 
troconvulsive procedures. 

“Combined insulin coma-convulsive 
treatment” was routinely administered to 
“schizophrenics” in the United States 
from the late 1930s through the mid- 
1960s. The electroconvulsive “treatments” 
are given while the subject is in the coma 
phase of the insulin coma “treatments” 
(sometimes the two procedures are given 
separately on alternating days). Individual 
sessions last from four to five hours. 

Large doses of injected insulin reduce 
the blood’s sugar content, triggering a 
physiological crisis manifested in the sub- 


ject by blood pressure, breathing, heart, 
pulse, and temperature irregularities; 
flushing and pallor; “hunger excitement;” 
incontinence and vomiting; moans and 
screams (referred to in the professional lit- 
erature as “noisy excitement”); sobbing, 
salivation, and sweating; severe restless- 
ness; shaking, spasms, and sometimes 
convulsions. 

The crisis intensifies as the subject, 
after three or four hours, goes into a coma. 
Brain cell destruction occurs when the 
blood can no longer provide the sugar 
essential to the brain’s survival; the sugar- 
starved brain begins feeding on itself for 
nourishment. The hour-long coma. phase 
of the procedure ends with the administra- 
tion of carbohydrates (glucose and sugar) 
by mouth, injection or stomach tube. 

If the subjects cannot be restored to 
consciousness by this method, they go 
into what are called “prolonged comas,” 
which result in even more severe brain 
damage and sometimes death. According 
to the United States Public Health Service 
Shock Therapy Survey (October 1941), 
122 state hospitals reported 121 deaths 
among 2,457 insulin coma treatment 
cases, or 4.9 percent.’ 

After gaining my freedom, I made a 
determined effort to find out how psychia- 
trists justified their use of this procedure. 

One of the clearest statements I uncov- 
ered came from Manfred Sakel, the 
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Sleep Still Hard to Come by for Berkeley’s Homeless 


by Michael Diehl 


t was the moment we had come for, a 

moment for which we had worked 

and organized and protested. Now 

we awaited its unfolding. The 
Berkeley City Council was finally going 
to discuss and vote on the Homeless Civil 
and Human Rights Resolution that would 
make police enforcement of the illegal 
lodging law (647j) and other anti-sleeping 
ordinances the lowest priority. 

The week before, on April 17, we had 
gotten 100 homeless people and support- 
ers out to the Berkeley City Council, only 
to wait until 11:30 p.m. to have the matter 
deferred. The council and the mayor told 
us how others present had waited so long 
and their items must be heard. But to us, 
the poor, no apologies were given except 
by City Councilmember Kriss 
Worthington for being sent out in the 


night with no action taken. City 


Councilmember Linda Maio had to tried 
to move the agenda along to deal with the 
Homeless Human and Civil Rights 
Resolution, but stalling tactics by the likes 
of Polly Armstrong ate up the clock. 

On April 12, organizers from the 
BOSS Community Organizing Team, 
working with other activists from the 
Homeless Action Center, Copwatch, 
SHARE, Poor News Network, Street 
Spirit, many other homeless agencies, and 
the Green and Peace and Freedom parties, 
had gotten 150 people to the Berkeley 
courthouse in support of Ken Moshesh, a 
Poor News reporter, homeless activist and 
video artist who had been arrested on the 
UC campus for illegal lodging. Now on 
April 24, following a good-sized rally at 5 
p-m., our moment had come. 

Given the extra week caused by the 
“delay at City Council, Yukon Hannibal 
and myself (Michael Diehl), working for 
the BOSS Community Organizing Team, 
had gone all out flyering and getting peo- 
ple out. We got the City Council cham- 
bers filled early. Unlike the week before, 
many of the well-suited attendees found 
themselves locked out. We had surpassed 
our previous week’s turnout, but couldn’t 
get a full count since we didn’t want to 
risk being locked out by the police. 

Many of our supporters were again 
locked out of the chambers. Once again 
the City Council, despite legal require- 
ments to do so, made no real effort to 
soundcast the testimony inside. We had, 
however, dominated the public comment. 
Our spirits were high. We had them sur- 
rounded inside and out. One homeless 
youth stood up in full black bloc anarchist 
regalia which made us a bit nervous, but 
then made a statement and walked out 
with a number of other “gutterpunks.” 

Homeless folks noted the police were 
preparing formations in a show of force. 
We clearly had called for this to be a peace- 
ful action, but memories of past confronta- 
tions in these very chambers had to be on a 
few people’s minds. Hopes of revolution 
were on more than a few people’s minds 
here. Discipline was maintained. Hopes of 
building a movement for civil rights, fol- 
lowing the example of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., were also quite present here. 

Robin Miller, the chair of the 
Homeless Commission who was to speak 
in support of Kriss Worthington’s 
HHCRR resolution, was unable to get into 
the chambers. Instead, City of Berkeley 
staff were trotted out to raise objections to 
the resolution. 

Fred Medrano, the head of the Health 
and Human Welfare Department, and 
Harvey Tureck, the head of Berkeley 
Mental Health, spoke against the resolu- 
tion, saying the two warnings after citizen 
complaints before arrests could be made 
for 647; would target the mentally ill. In 
sitting with Worthington to draft the reso- 


At a Berkeley protest organized by homeless activists, Darren Noy 
(center, with microphone) speaks out against the illegal lodging law. 
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Police would use the trespassing laws in the same way the 
647) law had been used to harass the homeless, clearly vio- 
lating the intent of the council resolution and criminalizing 
the biological necessity for sleep for those without shelter 


lution, Darren Noy (head of the BOSS. 


COT team) and myself had called for a 
moratorium on enforcement of the state 
647; anti-lodging law. These city officials 
didn’t call for a moratorium, but to main- 
tain the status quo; they contended the law 
was seldom used and not abused. 

Finally, with the testimony of Deputy 
Police Chief Roy Meissner, the city police 
released the figures on 647] arrests we had 
asked for to back up their contention it 
was seldom used by them but rather more 
by the UC Berkeley police. Conveniently 
leaving out reports of rousting the home- 
less and conducting warrant checks — 
thereby running them ragged and keeping 
them sleep-deprived — the police said 
that otherwise their reports did not corre- 
spond to my own data. 

Councilmember (and probable progres- 
sive-slate mayoral candidate next year) 
Linda Maio spoke to the strong testimony 
heard earlier. Maio said that you don’t see 
this intensity of angered outrage — espe- 
cially from a community like the home- 
less that usually avoids getting politically 
involved, survival being difficult enough 
as it is — unless there was some real and 
deeply felt grievance going on. In a key 
moment where she seemed to take charge 
of a situation that called for leadership, 
she said, “We must give them some- 
thing,” seeming to realize there could be 
some very serious discontent on the 
streets if nothing happened that night. The 
resolution was passed 5-to-3, with Polly 
Armstrong abstaining. 

A sense of great victory was felt by 
many of the homeless and their advocates 
that night on April 24. But in the follow- 
ing few weeks, the Berkeley police would 
go against the spirit of the resolution, so 
that the sense of victory would be robbed 
and the usual sense of powerlessness felt 
by the homeless would be intensified; as a 
result, they would feel that confronting 
City Hall and the powers that be just leads 
to greater repression. 

Over the next few weeks, vehicles of 
those who slept in them would be 
impounded, as in the case of Yukon 
Hannibal (twice); squats would be found 
and broken up; churches would be 
approached and no trespassing signs post- 
ed. Police would use the trespassing laws 
in the broad way the 647] law previously 
had been used to harass homeless people, 


clearly violating the intent of the council 


a REE ae 


in a town that had just shut down 150 winter shelter beds. 


resolution and criminalizing the biological 
necessity for sleep for those without shel- 
ter in a town that had shut down 150 win- 
ter shelter beds on April 15. 

The police complained that they were 
the ones being unfairly targeted when 
they were really just being compassionate, 
even as they effectively reduced the rela- 
tively safe spots where homeless people 
could sleep. In the following month, wé 
saw Caltrans bulldozing homeless peo- 
ple’s stuff in Aquatic Park, and elderly 
vigilante squads with binoculars running 
down and harassing the homeless there. 

In a bogus misuse of the trespassing 
law, gutterpunks were targeted on 
Telegraph Avenue for sitting on sidewalks 
in marked vendor spaces where no vendor 
had even sought to set up business. This 
was justified by the police because vendors 
were supposedly in great fear of these kids, 
so they couldn’t just ask them to move on 
without fear of jeopardy. 

I told Officer Burcham that if the 
Southside police continued to misuse the 
trespassing laws in an illegal fashion, I 
would bring it up at the Police Review 
Commission. After that they seemed to 
get the message. Sgt. Boga had decided 
after over 30 years on the force to retire. 


_ He had used the 647j law a lot to harass 


the homeless in the Southside and was a 
source of much other harassment against 
the homeless of Berkeley, such as the par- 
ticularly egregious Operation Avewatch 
and the November-December, 1998, “‘dis- 
appearing” of Telegraph’s homeless. — 

UC police kept using 647} vigorously 
against homeless people on university 
property. Many buildings were made less 
accessible at night to limit people sleeping 
there or using the restrooms. The Bear’s 
Cafe was closed off to homeless people 
hanging out in the evening. UC police 
swept the hills and the campus eucalyptus 
grove and made arrests. 

On July 24, 40 homeless people orga- 
nized by the Berkeley Homeless Union 
went back to the City Council to complain 
about how the spirit of the Homeless Civil 
and Human Rights Resolution had been 
violated. I put the Southside police force 
on notice that their misuse of the trespass- 
ing laws to prevent street youth from sit- 
ting on Telegraph was being documented 
and would be brought to the Police Review 
Commission if they kept it up. Afterwards, 
they stuck muchcloser to the law. 


There has been a summer lull in police 
targeting of the homeless; but now as stu- 
dents return to town, police action against 
the homeless is showing signs of picking 
up again. 

Ken Moshesh won a favorable court rul- 
ing on his 647j case when Judge Carol 
Brosnahan ruled on July 12 that just laying 
out a sleeping bag to sleep does not consti- 
tute lodging. Because pretty much all ille- 
gal lodging cases in Berkeley go before 
Brosnahan and Moshesh’s case went 
through the public defender, the 647) law 
has been effectively knocked out for use in 
the city — including by the UC police. 

I’ve been working with the Homeless 
and Police Review Commissions, giving 
them documentation and asking for a joint 
public hearing in the fall on the issue of 
Berkeley police harassment of the home- 
less, given the fear of reprisals the home- 
less have if they make individual com- 
plaints to the PRC. The commissioners 
seem receptive to this request. 

This summer, the Berkeley General 
Plan was completed, asking for a commit- 
ment to build 8,500 affordable housing 
units. There are plans to ask Berkeley vot- 
ers in November 2002 to fund this mea- 
sure in the same election as the city may- 
oral race — likely between “moderate” 
incumbent Shirley Dean, who recently has 
been jockeying to show her compassion 
towards the homeless despite a strong 
record of attacks on homeless people, and 
“progressive” Linda Maio. Radical 
Michael Delacour told me he doesn’t plan 
to run, though he has shown the strongest © 
support for the rights of the homeless. 

The wheels of change seem to be 
grinding slowly forward, but many of 
Berkeley’s homeless people are impatient 
with the process. Flickers of hope from 
Ken Moshesh’s court victory, positive 
reports about Santa Cruz’s Camp Paradise 
and the Homes Not Jails building seizure 
in San Francisco have helped kindle the 
emerging encampment movement, both 
nonlegal and church-supported. 

The city’s “stakeholders” are coming 
to realize that serious discussion of 
change must manifest in concrete 


-improvements. The old status quo is no 


longer going to be accepted. After a 
decade of harsh repression targeting the 
city’s homeless, it is time again for 
Berkeley to act with compassion, and 
uphold the progressive vision it is known 
for around the world. 


Michael Diehl is a staff organizer with the 
BOSS Community Organizing Team. Tune in 
to his radio show on Sundays from noon to 2 
p.m. on Berkeley Liberation Radio 104.1 FM 
for further updates. 


WHY NOT! 
by Claire J. Baker 


“A decent provision for the poor is the true 
test of civilization.”» — Samuel Johnson 


There’s a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 
Why not one for poor people? 


For these destitute in goods & spirit 
life is a forced trek across a desert — 
Uncle Sam & Willie Brown 

nowhere in sight. 


Street People dream of a real latrine, 
not a fountain in UN Plaza where 
razzmatazz “‘redesign’’ removes Food 
Not Bombs tables, brief kindnesses, 
P-E-O-P-L-E who are leaning against 
or shop-cart-standing-near FDR’s 
Peace Declaration. How peaceful 
can the struggle to SURVIVE be.... 


I rest my case. 


| But not on a bench in UN Plaza. 


They’re removed, and nobody 
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Down and Out in the Land of the Free 


Become a sadfly, a hell- 


raising pain in the ass, 


_the squeaking, screeching — 
wheel that is long overdue 
for some grease. | 


Commentary by Robert Stevens 


ell, it has been nearly a year — 


since Governor Gray Davis 

released the 2000-01 budget 
that set aside a cool $560 million from the 
General Fund to improve housing oppor- 
tunities for all Californians. Hurray, hur- 
ray. This means, of course, that most men, 
women, and families should now be com- 


fortably housed, including the mentally ill — 


that are snatched from the streets’ clutch- 
es and forcibly stuffed into the loony bins. 
Hip, hip, hurray. 

Apparently, the System works, and 


those of us who are housed can fold our f 
arms and declare that the remaining have- | 


nots are just not trying or working hard 
enough. Except for a few minor details. 
A Washington study released in April 


this. year shows that multitudes of low- ~ 


income people and former welfare clients 
are still out of work, homeless, hungry, 


- and without medical care. And this with 


$7 billion in states’ unspent welfare 
funds, money that was supposed to be 


used to give Americans a jump-start to 
_ becoming self-sufficient. Federal officials 
who oversee these funds promise, at the. 


request of the Office of Management and 
Budget, to scoot right on over and have a 


look-see. Let’s not rush them. After all, 
they’re doing us a big favor. 


-Meanwhile, a report on nearly 5,000 


_ low-income Americans, released by the 


National Welfare Monitoring & 


‘Advocacy Partnership (NWMAP), led by 


the National Coalition for the Homeless 


(NCH) and the Los Angeles Coalition to 


End Hunger and Homelessness, joined by. 


over 250 organizations in 15 states, calls 
for a new state and federal partnership to 


get help to needy families and increase 
support services. i 

“The real beneficiaries of welfare 
reform are state coffers, not our poorest 
families,” said Sue Watlov Phillips, acting 


executive director for NCH. “The success — 


of welfare reform must be measured by 
families obtaining livable wage jobs with 


health benefits, and their ability to obtain 


affordable housing, child care, and trans- 
portation,” Phillips added. This, of course, 
is hardly a surprise to those of us sleeping 
in parks or doorways, and grabbing a bite 
to eat from the waste receptacles behind 
supermarkets and pizza joints. _ 
According to the NWMAP report, 
nearly one-third of those 5,000 inter- 
viewed experienced at least one episode 


-of homelessness, with three in ten report- 


ing they could not pay rent. About 15 per- 
cent-report that they had been evicted 
from their homes, as 28 percent said that 
they could not afford food at times. 


Having been on the streets before and 


r | Subscribe to Street Spirit! - 
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now struggling to keep a roof over their 
heads, men and women will starve to pro- 


‘vide for their children, rather than forfeit 


rent money and thereby risking the hell of 
homelessness. Question: Isn’t there any 
money to help these people. Sarcastic 
answer: Does the government rip off the 


homeless and working poor? 
According to a report released in, 


September 1999 by the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, some 
states used only half of available 
Temporary Aid to Needy Families 
(TANF) funds since 1997. 

‘Why don’t these damn welfare people 


get jobs?’ some people remark. Probably © 


because, according to the NWMAP report, 


29 percent of those who work are no better 
off [perhaps worse off due to stress] than — 


those who didn’t work. To work, or not to 
work, that is the question. Would it be 


nobler in the mind to endure the slings and 


arrows of outrageous fortune and a crappy 
job, or to chuck it all for General Relief 


- and odd jobs on the side? 


Of 1,440 who reported working, 45.3 


- percent were homeless, and 67 percent had 


no insurance coverage from their employ- 
ers. Moreover, many working poor report- 
ed an hourly wage of $7.20 an hour (45 


cents more than this reporter makes), rak- 
‘ing in a walloping $14,976 a year. Most 


working poor — especially immigrant 
workers — make even less, about six 
bucks an hour. As Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
says in Act III: “Ay, there’s the rub...” 

In the good old days of 1995, 2.4 million 
working poor spent more than half of their 
income on rent, often for substandard hous- 
ing, with no government housing assis- 
tance. By 1998, the Hunger Task Force 
found that, given such dire straits, people 
not only visited food pantries or skipped 
meals so children could eat, but they ate 


_ from the trash, sold blood plasma or drugs, - 


or stole food to feed hungry children. This 
reporter has done all of the above, and other 
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In the midst of affluent San Francisco, a scene out of George Orwell 


disgusting or illegal activities to survive. I 


didn’t sell drugs though — I was too busy © 
-self-administering them. 


At $6.25 an hour, the inflation-adjusted 


_ value of minimum wage today is 24 per- 


cent lower than it was 20 years ago. In 
other words, minimum wage just doesn’t 
buy as much as it did in the good old days. 
Furthermore, as non-minimum wage earn- 
ers’ wages galloped to keep up with infla- 
tion, minimum wage earners have been left 


“plodding in the dust. And to piss us off 


even more: When Congress doesn’t 
increase the minimum wage it continues to 
lose value. With mounting inflation, and 
without an increase in pay, the “real value” 
of minimum wage could drop to $4.75 by 
2003, according to inflation projections by 
the Congressional Budget Office. 

All of this should be big news, but it 
isn’t. Barbara Ehrenreich, the author of 
Nickel and Dimed: On (Not) Getting By in 
America, went undercover to see what it 
was like to be a low-wage earner. What 
she discovered about the struggle of 
underpaid workers is underreported in 
most mainstream media, she said. 

Ehrenreich calls this the “New 


Economy blinders.” “So many media out- 


lets are pitched to affluent consumers,” 
she says. “They really do not want low- 
income viewers and readers because it 
harms their demographics. Rather, they 
want to tell advertisers how wealthy their 
audience is.” 

Don’t believe it? Pick up a copy of the 
San Francisco Chronicle and flip past the 
happy. happy spinmeister stuff Look for 


articles on homelessness, veterans, low- 


income housing, living wages, or any 


- pending legislation affecting any of these 
_issues. Chances are, you won’t find much. 


This is because the homeless and low- 


income men, women, and families are sel- — 


dom regarded as human beings, but as a 
demographic sector. 
So, what’s to be done? Vote, for one 
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thing. Next, work the System: get on wel- 

fare, get food stamps, get off drugs and 


alcohol, and refuse to work until you can | 


find a decent-paying job. Plan B would be 
to take a minimum-wage job, rent a cheap 
room, and team up with someone, or a 
team of friends to share the rent. 

Once you have a job and an address, 
you are now a taxpaying voter who cannot 
be ignored. As far as your elected officials 
are concerned, you are the boss, you pay 
their rent, and you might have to remind 
them of this fact. Bombard the local 
papers with letters to the editor, or with 
“open letters” to elected officials. Become 


a gadfly, a hellraising pain in the ass, the 


squeaking, screeching wheel that is long 
overdue for some grease. _ 

Abraham Lincoln said at his First 
Inaugural Address in 1861, “If by the 


-mere force of numbers a majority should 


deprive a minority of any clearly written 
constitutional right, it might, in any moral 
point of view, justify revolution.” 

Or, as Karl Marx said, “From each 
according to his abilities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” 
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by Bill Berkowitz 


aced with the prospects of receiv- 

ing more heat than light, mostly 

from Christian conservatives, 

John Dilulio threw in the towel 
after only seven months as director of the 
White House Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives. Although he 
won’t leave his post until a transition team 
is in place, an exhausted Dilulio appears 
anxious to return to private life. And 
many conservatives just might help him 
pack his bags. 


Marvin Olasky, the guru of compas- . 


sionate conservatism, told the Washington 
Post, “I think John is a fine professor and 
students will benefit from having him 


back in the classroom.” Asked what | 


Olasky meant by that, he said: “It’s a way 
of saying he’s a good teacher.” 

The Associated Press reports that when 
Dilulio handed in his resignation, he 
claimed, “My goal was not to see it [Bush’s 
faith-based initiative] pass the Senate. My 
goal was to see it pass the House.” That’s 
precisely what happened in late July, when 
H.R. 7, a compromise version of President 
Bush’s faith-based initiative, passed the 
House by a vote of 233 to 138. 

Although Dilulio’s legislative expecta- 
tions appear to be seriously scaled down, 
he succeeded in shifting the terms of the 
debate in Washington. The term “faith- 
based initiative” is now a permanent part 
of the public policy debate and the nation- 
al consciousness. Thanks to Dilulio, the 
discussion has moved from whether gov- 
ernment money should go to faith-based 
organizations, or if these organizations are 
equipped to handle some of the deep 
social problems facing the country. 
Instead, the focus is now on what type of 
faith-based initiative will ultimately 
emerge from the Senate. 

LOOPHOLES IN THE FAITH INITIATIVE 

Despite the passage of H.R. 7, the pres- 
ident’s faith-based initiative is on shaky 
ground. In an early-August press release, 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, a church-state watch- 
dog group based in Washington, D.C., 
charged the Bush administration with 
“quietly assur[ing] conservative 
Christians that a voucher scheme and 
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The Selling of the President’s Faith-Based Initiative 
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A church-state watchdog group charged the Bush administration with “quietly assur[ing] 
conservative Christians that a voucher scheme and other loopholes in the ‘faith-based ini- 
tiative’ will allow religious groups to proselytize in publicly funded programs.” 


other. loopholes in the ‘faith-based initia- 
tive’ will allow religious groups to prose- 
lytize in publicly funded programs.” 

The watchdog group’s comments came 
as a result of the publication of “Rolling 
the Dice,” an August 4 cover story in 
World magazine penned by Marvin 
Olasky. Olasky, the editor of World, a 
popular weekly evangelical magazine, 
reveals the strategizing and political 
machinations that went into the adminis- 
tration’s campaign for the president’s 
faith-based initiative. 

For the past several years, Olasky, a pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of 


Texas in Austin, has been one of the coun- 
try’s outspoken advocates for faith-based 
initiatives. He’s given speeches at the 
Heritage Foundation, written numerous edi- 
torials in World magazine and has trumpet- 
ed its possibilities on the op-ed pages of 
newspapers throughout the country. Some 
credit his book, The Tragedy of American 
Compassion, as helping to define the wel- 
fare reform debate of the 1990s. He’s been 
advising George W. Bush on faith-based 


initiatives for several years and his recent. 


book, Compassionate Conservatism, con- 
tains an introduction by Bush. 
Why did TeamBush spill the beans to 


Olasky? A Bush spokesperson told 


_Olasky that GOP officials “were tired of _ 


being portrayed in World as having given 
away the store. They argued that 
Christians and conservatives are used to 
being in opposition, and need to develop a 
realistic understanding of how ‘the 
Washington game’ is played.” 

Olasky claims that by 1999 both Bush 
and Al Gore agreed that “faith-based 
poverty-fighters should be eligible for 
government funding.” However, Gore 
opposed allowing proselytizing religious 


groups to receive government money, 


See Selling the President’s Initiative page 19 


‘Charitable Choice’ Permits Government-Funded Discrimination 


by Janis D. Shields 


he American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) expressed “pro- 
found dismay” that the U.S. House 
of Representatives passed H.R. 7, the 
Community Solutions Act.-The bill would 
permit federal funds to go to faith-based 
social service providers and would permit 
those providers to use discriminatory prac- 
tices in hiring and service delivery. 

“It is essential for a country founded 
on the principles of religious freedom and 
the separation of church and state to 
uphold those ideals,” stated Mary Ellen 
McNish, general secretary of the AFSC at 
its national headquarters in Philadelphia. 
“We do not believe that public funds 
should be used to propagate religious doc- 
trine or circumvent federal, state or local 
nondiscrimination laws.” 

For hundreds of years, Quakers have 
worked to secure religious freedom. 
Founded by the Religious Society of 
Friends in 1917 to provide conscientious 
objectors with an opportunity to aid civil- 
ian victims during World War I, AFSC is 
an independent organization that includes 

_ people of various faiths who are commit- 
ted to social justice, peace, and humanitar- 
ian service, with programs in the United 
States, Africa, Asia, Latin America, and 


ne 


the Middle East.. 

“History teaches us the importance of 
ensuring that government does not use its 
power to favor one religion over the 
other,” McNish added. “We believe this 
bill erodes the safeguards the constitution 
was designed to protect by making it 
impossible to distinguish between prose- 
lytizing and ‘reserving the religious char- 
acter of the provider.’” 


standard for fair employment practices. 

+ H.R. 7 permits religiously based ser- 
vice providers to require that all of its 
employees whose positions are publicly 
funded adhere to the religious practices of 
the organization. Currently, religious 
organizations must use private funds to 
hire for positions that serve their own 
faith community. 

+ H.R. 7 allows discrimination against 


“History teaches us the importance of ensuring that govern- 
ment does not use its power to favor one religion over the other. 
We believe this bill erodes the safeguards the constitution was 
designed to protect...’ — Mary Ellen McNish, American Friends Service Committee 


Among the AFSC’s major concerns are 
the following: 

« The Community Solutions Act per- 
mits religiously based social service 
providers that receive public funds to 
override state and local anti-discrimina- 
tion laws. In practice, this allows religious 
groups to discriminate on the basis of reli- 
gion, sexual orientation, marital status and 
pregnancy status while requiring them to 
comply with nondiscrimination laws 
based on race, color, national origin; age, 
sex and disability. The AFSC deplores 
this double standard and supports a single 


beneficiaries. Groups receiving govern- 
ment assistance through vouchers or other 
forms of ‘indirect’ aid would be permitted 
to tie the receipt of services to having 
clients accept and conform to their reli- 
gious doctrine. 

+ In the language of the law, it is 
impossible to distinguish between prose- 


lytizing and “preservation of the religious . 


character” of the provider. Provisions in 
the law permit the religiously based social 
services provider to “preserve its religious 
character” without federal, state, or local 
interference. 


«+ Although H.R. 7 permits clients to 


object to a placement, or to the religious ° 


character of the organization to which she 
or he is referred, nothing in the law 
requires providers to ensure that benefi- 
ciaries are aware of this right and free to 
exercise it. Thus, clients may be forced to 
participate in programs whose teachings 
violate their own deeply held beliefs. 

+ No federal funding is made available 
to state or local officials to provide alterna- 


_tives if religiously based services are the 


only or primary services available and 
clients object to those services. Many 


clients participate in social service pro- 


grams as a result of a court mandate or 
alternative to juvenile detention; and in 
some locales, options may be quite limited. 
+ H.R. 7 may promote civic and reli- 
gious divisiveness. It allows civil lawsuits 
by religious organizations against city, 
county, and state governments if those 
groups believe they were denied funding 
because of their “religious character.” 

_ “The AFSC believes that equality of 
rights and opportunity must underlie any 
civic vision of the common good, and that 
state-subsidized religion erodes those 
promises,” McNish concludes. “This is a 
seriously flawed initiative and we hope 


_ the U.S. Senate will consider these flaws 


and remedy them.” 


Se 
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santa Cruz Shows Solidarity with Camp Paradise 


by Becky Johnson 


amp Paradise, the self-help 

homeless encampment on the 

San Lorenzo River, is bracing 

for anything. Thirty-three tick- 

ets were issued to camp residents on 

August 3, just days after Santa Cruz 

Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice had consoled 

campers that ticketing their camp was “a 
low priority” for the police department. 

“Other homeless camps are blaming 

Camp Paradise for the ticketing,” said 

Larry Templeton, the co-founder of the 

encampment. Those who stand up for the 


homeless are always blamed for any sub- 


sequent crackdown. 

Nearly 60 tickets were issued in the 
morning hours to sleepy campers all along 
the east bank of the San Lorenzo River. 
Vouchers for a two-night stay in a local 
motel were given to a few Camp Paradise 
residents who were ticketed. Karen Brock 
of the Homeless Services Center confirmed 
that 30 two-day vouchers for participating 
local motels were funded by the City of 
Santa Cruz. “We were told the vouchers 
would be offered instead of a ticket,” she 
told members of Camp Paradise. 


“They only had five-vouchers left | 


when they got to Camp Paradise,” said 
Templeton. “They started way up the 
riverbank and handed out tickets and 
vouchers before they ever got here.” 
Activists believe the Santa Cruz Police 
Department was attempting to avoid 
charges of selective enforcement were 
they to ticket Camp Paradise alone. Lt. 
Patty Sapone of the SCPD called the 
sweep “routine.” 


COMMUNITY SUPPORT GROWS 


Unlike many homeless encampments, 
Camp Paradise does not suffer from the 
NIMBY (Not In My Back Yard) factor. 
Nearby..Felker St. neighbors, are among 
the most enthusiastic supporters of: the 
camp. The Ocean St. Extension neighbors 
and the Odd Fellows Cemetery, the 
Camp’s closest neighbor, all sing the 
praises of the group of homeless people 
who drove the drug dealers and the alco- 
holics away from the riverbank, and 
cleaned up years of neglected trash. 

A loose organization of supporters 
formed the Friends of Camp Paradise and 
set up a table on Pacific Avenue. They 
collected signatures on a petition to Santa 
Cruz City Manager Dick Wilson urging 
him to dismiss the tickets and to allow 


Camp Paradise to remain in its current 


location until another site is found. Over 
1000 signatures were collected. 
“Support for the camp has been over- 
whelming,” commented Rabbi-Chayim 
Levin, also a neighbor of the camp, who 
tabled for several days for the clean and 
sober, self-help campground that has 
cleaned up an estimated 24 tons of trash 
along the river since January of 2001. 
Earth First! and the.-Green Party have 
both passed resolutions in support of Camp 
Paradise. But support is not universal. 
Anti-homeless bigots on local internet 
forums discuss “Camp Parasite” and pro- 
mote removal of the camp by police. A few 
members of the San Lorenzo River Task 
Force attempted to pass a resolution calling 
for the-removal of Camp Paradise. But 
opposition was not universal and discus- 
sion of a resolution was sent to committee. 
On August 9, Templeton appeared on 
the “Voices from the Village” television 
show, along with City Councilmembers 
Scott Kennedy and Mark Primack, and 
Camp ‘Paradise neighbor and supporter 
Carl Wilson. During the taping of the 
show, Tom Shaver, a member of the 
Community Housing Land Trust of Santa 
Cruz County (CHLTSCC), proposed 
seeking the oversight of the CHLTSCC 
for Camp Paradise. Kennedy and Primack 


Camp Paradise co-founder Larry Templeton 
carves a sculpted pole to mark his campsite. 


agreed to meet with Templeton and mem- 
bers of the CHLTSCC to discuss a non- 
profit agency taking over management of 
the campground with City permission. 
Kennedy suggested to Templeton that 
the tickets could be dismissed at a rate of 
“two bags of trash removed per ticket” 


,and. that Camp Paradise should submit.a . 
‘request.for payment for trash already: 


removed from City land 

Primack, who claims homeless creden- 
tials due to his chairmanship on the board 
of directors of the Homeless Garden 
Project, has been a supporter of the anti- 
camping ordinance. While Primack ini- 
tially held the position that the camp must 
be taken down, he has been persuaded 


that a workable solution can be found; he - 


no longer opposes the camp remaining at 
the current site temporarily. He may favor 
allowing the camp to remain until the 
armory opens on November 15, and space 
in the local ISSP shelter program expands 
five-fold during the winter. 

Primack and Dr. Paul Lee, founder of 
Citizens Committee for the Homeless, are 
also discussing ideas for a Homeless 
Civilian Corps along the lines of what 
Camp Paradise has already been doing. 
The plan would be to move onto a piece of 
property, clean up trash, repair erosion, and 


restore native vegetation. The City of Santa. 


Cruz could use such teams to maintain 
greenbelt areas and simultaneously provide 
temporary shelter for homeless people. . 


CAMPGROUND TO EXPAND 


“We have another area further upriver 
that is choked with trash,” said Templeton 
after his meeting with Kennedy and 
Primack. “We’re going to clear out that 
trash and open up some more campsites.” 

With increased sweeps by SCPD and 
Parks and Recreation in the greenbelt area 
of Santa Cruz known as the Pogonip, 
many homeless campers have come into 
Camp Paradise seeking a place to stay, 
increasing the camp census to 60. 

With only 39 spaces in the ISSP shel- 
ter, Camp Paradise has been accepting the 
overflow on a regular basis. “It’s hard to 
turn people away,” said Templeton. A few 
graduate students taping a documentary 
on Camp Paradise showed up to stay a 
few days because of the publicity about 


oe Gans 


the camp, but most of the residents 
learned about the camp by word of mouth. 
Despite the unprecedented media expo- 
sure, the camp has not drawn homeless 
people from all over the country to camp. 
Happily adding to the population of 
Camp Paradise, Camper Toni. Kelly, fea- 


, tured; in, a June_article in. the: Santa. Cruz . 
. Sentinel, .gave.birth,to: son;-Lance, in; 


August, She and her husband were mar- 
ried by Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice in April 
of 2000. If the City closes the camp dur- 
ing Fitzmaurice’s tenure, Kelly and her 
family of four may become refugees due 
to the actions of their own minister. 

Meanwhile, attempts to put in a por- 
tapotty have yet to be resolved. Twice, 
Camp Paradise paid for a commercial por- 
tapotty placed on City land near the camp. 
And twice, the company removed the unit 
due to threats from the City, most recently 
on August 22. 


COMMUNITY HousiING LAND TRUST 
TRIES TO SAVE CAMP PARADISE 

On August 20, the Community Housing 
Land Trust met at Louden Nelson Center 
with City Councilmember Mark Primack 
and Camp Paradise attorney Paul Sanford. 
The board voted for two resolutions in 
favor of Camp Paradise; and Michael 


Schmidt and Tom Shaver of the | 
CHLTSCC delivered the resolutions to the - 


City Council on August 25. 


Poem to the Politicians 

by Iyanna Afrodesia Michoacana 

Tell me you politicians 

What kind of a world are you leaving 
our children? 

A world of war, death, destruction 

and despair! 


Don’t you even care? 


That they will pay a heavy price 
for your vice? 
You who weep and moan about the 
life of the “unborn” 
While you dump your sins upon the 
souls of the innocent 


Dogs of War 
You’re just hypocrites! 
Who do you represent? 


Donna prepares a snack for her three sons at Camp Paradise’s 
Photos by cooking area. She and her family had trouble getting into shel- 
ters because there are “too many of them to accommodate.” 


The first resolution by the CHLTSCC 
ask the City of Santa Craz to agree not to 
take any action to remove the Camp 
Paradise residents or issue additional tick- 
ets until the City and CHLTSCC repre- 
sentatives are able to meet to explore 
options and opportunities. The second res- 
olution asks the City Attorney to review, 
the Camping Ban Ordinance ‘in order to 
have language ready, if an agreement with 
the City and CHLTSCC can be brokered, 
that would allow the temporary placement 
of Camp Paradise in its current location or 
an alternative site. 

Meanwhile, no protections exist for 
Camp Paradise as police, under current 
law, can move in and destroy the camp at 
any time. “Weare working to make that 
politically very costly for them to do so,” 
said Carl Wilson. 


To contact Camp Paradise, e-mail camppar- 


- adise@hotmail.com. To join Friends of Camp 


Paradise, e-mail Carl Wilson at 
rudio @cruzio.com or call (831) 425-4787. 
Contact Santa Cruz Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice 
by phone at (831) 420-5020. Contact City 
Manager Dick Wilson at (831) 420-5014. 
To contact Becky Johnson, e-mail wmnof- 
-stl@cruzio.com. 


Love Our Mother 


by Iyanna Afrodesia Michoacana 


If mothers stop giving 

If mothers stop forgiving 
The earth stops turning 
Ashes to Ashes 
We all fall down 


If rain stops falling 
If worms stop crawling 
The plants stop growing 
Dust to Dust 

We all go around 


If forests stop growing 
If oceans stop flowing 
The farmers stop sowing 
Sea to Dead Sea 

No more life to be found 


When we all come together 
When we all love each other 
The earth will rejoice 

All the children 

The Father and The Mother 


— 


from page one 


Austrian psychiatrist who introduced the 
insulin method in 1933 and, arriving in 
the United States a few years later, 


became its most active promoter. In a 


popular book on the state of psychiatry 
published in 1942, Dr. Sakel was quoted 
as follows: “With chronic schizophrenics, 
as with confirmed criminals, we can’t 
hope for reform. Here the faulty pattern of 
functioning is irrevocably entrenched. 
Hence we must use more drastic measures 
to silence the dysfunctioning cells and so 
liberate the activity of the normal cells. 


This time we must kill the too vocal dys- _ 


functioning cells. But can we do this with- 
out killing normal cells also? Can we 
select the cells we wish to destroy? I think 
we can.” [Italics in original.] 


Of course, I didn’t see it that way. For - 


me, combined insulin coma/convulsive 
treatment was an attempt to break my 


spirit, to force on me a belief system and — 


lifestyle which I, of my own free will, had 
rejected. It was also the most devastating, 
painful and humiliating experience of my 
life. My memory for the three preceding 
years was gone. The wipe-out in my mind 
was like a path cut across a heavily 
chalked blackboard with a wet eraser. 
: Afterwards I didn’t know that John F. 
-Kennedy was president, although he had 
been elected three years earlier. There 
were also big chunks of memory loss for 
events and periods spanning my entire 
life; my high school and college education 
was effectively destroyed. I felt that every 
part of me was less than what it had been. 
Following years of study reeducating 
myself, I became active in the psychiatric 
survivors moyement, becoming a staff 
member of Madness Network News in 


ending abuses in the psychiatric system. 
In 1978,.L.edited and published The 
History of Shock Treatment. Since 1995, 
three books of quotations I edited have 
been published: Influencing Minds. 


Random. House Webster's Quotationary, 


and Random House Webster's Wit & 
Humor Quotationary. | 

Over the last: 35. years, I have 
researched the various shock :procedures, 
particularly electroshock or ECT (the focus 
of the rest of this article); have spoken with 
hundreds of ECT survivors; and have-cor- 
_ responded with many others. From all 
these sources and my own experience, I 
have concluded that ECT is a brutal, dehu- 


manizing, memory-destroying, intelli- 
gence-lowering, brain-damaging, brain-— 


washing, life-threatening technique. 

ECT robs people of their memories, 
their personality and their humanity. It 
reduces their capacity to lead full, mean- 
ingful lives; it crushes their spirits. Put 
simply, electroshock is a method for gut- 
ting the brain in order to control and pun- 
ish people who fall or step out of line, and 
intimidate others who are on the verge of 


This study and analysis is based on my 
testimony at a public hearing on electro- 
convulsive “treatment” conducted by the 
Mental Health Committee of the New 
York State Assembly in Manhattan on 
May 18, 2001. I was representing Support 
Coalition International, a human rights 
group headquartered in Eugene, Oregon. 
SCI unites 100 sponsoring organizations 
that oppose all forms of psychiatric 
oppression and support a broad variety of 
approaches for assisting people said to be 
“mentally ill.” This year the United 
Nations recognized Support Coalition 
International as “a Non-Governmental 
Organization with Consultative Roster 
Status.” — Leonard Frank 


See. doing so. “ 
1972 and co-founding the Network .... . 
Against Psychiatric Assault in 1974, both 

based in.San Francisco and dedicated to 


Electroshock robs people of their memories, 
their personality and their humanity. 
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Electroshock: Crime Against The Spirit 


It reduces their capacity to lead full, 


| meaningful lives; it crushes their spirits. 


“BRAIN DAMAGE | 0 500% 


“© Brain’ datiage'is the iiost*important . 
effect of ECT. Brain damage is, in fact, 


the 800-pound gorilla in the living room 


‘whose existence psychiatrists refuse to ~ 


acknowledge, at least publicly. Nowhere 
is this more clearly illustrated than in the 


‘American Psychiatric Association’s 2001 


Task Force Report on ECT, which states 


‘ that “in light of the accumulated body of - 


data’ dealing with structural effects of 


ECT; ‘brain damage’ should not be - 
‘included fin the ECT consent form] as a | 


potential risk of treatment.” (p. 102) 

_ But during the 1940s, when some pro- 
ponents were a bit careless with the’ truth 
about ECT, Paul H. Hoch, co-author of a 
major psychiatric textbook and New York 
State’s Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, 
commented, “This brings us for a moment 
to a discussion of the brain damage’ pro- 


duced by electroshock.... Is a certain. 


amount of brain damage not necessary in 


this type of treatment? Frontal lobotomy - 


indicates that improvement takes place by 
a definite damage of certain parts of the 
brain.””° 

More recently, in 1983, neurologist 
Sidney Sament backed the brain-damage 
charge in a letter to a professional journal: 

“After a few sessions of ECT the 
symptoms are those of moderate cerebral 
contusion, and further enthusiastic use of 
ECT may result in the patient functioning 
at a subhuman level. Electroconvulsive 
therapy in effect may be defined as a con- 
trolled type of brain damage produced by 
electrical means.... In all cases the ECT 
‘response’ is due to the concussion-type, 
or more Serious, effect of ECT..The 
patient ‘forgets’ his symptoms because 
the brain damage destroys memory traces 
in the brain, and the patient has to pay for 
this by a reduction in mental capacity of 
varying degree.’ 

Additional evidence of ECT-caused 
brain damage was published in an APA 


_ Task Force Report on ECT in 1978.’ 
. Forty-one percent of a large group of psy- 


agreed with the statement that ECT pro- 


duces “slight or subtle brain damage.” 


Only 28 percent disagreed. 
And finally there is the evidence from 


the largest published survey of ECT-relat- 


ed deaths. In 1957, psychiatrist David J. 
Impastato, a leading ECT proponent 


(who, interestingly enough, in January 


1940 was the first to use the procedure in 
the United States), reported 66 “cerebral” 
deaths among the 235 cases in which he 
was able to determine the likely cause of 
death following ECT.* 


Memory Loss : 
If brain. damage is electroshock’s most 


important effect, memory loss is its most. 
obvious one. Such loss can be, and often. 
is, disastrous, as these statements from 


electroshock survivors indicate: 
“My memory is terrible, absolutely ter- 
rible. I can’t even remember Sarah’s first 


“steps, and that’s really hurtful... losing the © 
_Imemory of the kids growing up was 


awful.” 

“I can be reading a magazine and I get 
halfway through or nearly to the end and I 
can’t remember what it’s about, so I’ve 
got to read it all over again.” 

“People would come up to me.in the 
street that knew me and would tell me 
how they knew me and I had no recollec- 
tion of them at all... very frightening.” 

Electroshock proponents are dismis- 
sive of the memory problems associated 
with their procedure. The following is 
from the sample ECT consent form in the 
APA’s 2001 Task Force Report: “The 
majority of patients state that the benefits 
of ECT outweigh the problems with mem- 
ory. Furthermore, most patients report 
that their memory is actually improved 
after ECT. Nonetheless, a minority of 
patients report problems in memory that 
remain for months or even years.’" (pp. 
321-322) 
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Nowhere in the text of the Report is the 
claim made in the first sentence directly 
addressed, while the assertion in the sec- 
ond sentence is patently absurd. The claim 
made in the third sentence, at least, is 
closer to the truth than coverage of the 
same point in’the sample consent form of 
the first edition of the APA’s Task Force 
Report (1990) which reads, “A small 
minority of patients, perhaps 1 in 200, 
report severe problems in memory that 
remain for months or even years.” And 


-even the more recent Task Force Report 


underestimates the prevalence of memory 
loss among ECT survivors." 

Accounts from the hundreds of sur- 
vivors I’ve communicated with over the 
last three decades suggest that the majori- 
ty experienced memory loss from elec- 
troshock that was permanent in nature and 
moderate-to-severe in degree, not just for 
the time surrounding the “treatment” peri- 
od but covering years of their lives. 

That findings such as these do not 
appear in published ECT studies may be 
explained by the bias of electroshock 
investigators, virtually all of whom are 
ECT proponents; by denial (from ECT- 


induced brain damage) on the part of sur- 


vivors and their fear of punitive sanctions 
if they were to report the extent and per- 
sistence of their memory loss; and finally, 
by the difficulty in having anything pub- 
lished in a mainstream professional jour- 
nal that seriously threatens the vested 
interests of an important segment of the 
psychiatric community. 
DEATH 
The APA’s 2001 Task Force Report on 


|- ECT states, “a reasonable current estimate 


is that the rate of ECT-related mortality is 
1 per 10,000 patients.”* (p. 59) But some 


accounts suggest that the ECT death rate 
may be 1 per 100 — 100 times greater 
chiatrists responding to a questionnaire ~** oe 


than the Task Force estimate. ©" 

“For example, in Texas, wheré psychia- 
trists are required to report all deaths that 
occur within 14 days of ECT, officials at 
the Texas Department of Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation said that. between 
1993 and 1996 they had received reports 


of 21 deaths among an estimated 2,000 


patients.'' (p. 20) 3 
Even the | percent estimate, however, 
may understate the true risk of death from 
ECT because elderly persons are now 
being electroshocked in growing num- 


~ bers; statistics based on California’s_man- 


dated ECT reporting system indicate that 
upwards of 50 percent of all ECT patients 
are 60 years of age and older. 

Because of infirmity and disease, the 
elderly are more vulnerable to ECT’s life- 
threatening dangers than younger peopie. 
A 1993 study involving 65 patients, aged 
80 and older, who were hospitalized. for 
major depression, showed a much higher 
risk of death from ECT. Here are the facts 
drawn from this study: The patients were 
divided into two groups. One group of 37 
patients was treated with ECT; the 28 
patients inthe other group, with antide- 


_ pressants. After one year, among the 28 in 


the antidepressant group, one patient (4 
percent) was dead; while in the ECT 
group, 10 patients among the 37 (27 per- 
cent), were dead.” fay 


BRAINWASHING 


The term “brainwashing” came into the 
language during the early 1950s. It identi- 
fied the technique of intensive indoctrina- 
tion, combining psychological and physi- 
cal pressure, developed by the Chinese for 
use on political dissidents following the 
Communist takeover on the mainland and 
on American prisoners of war during the 
Korean War. While electroshock is not 
used overtly against political dissidents, it 


See Electroshock: A Crime page seven 
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Electroshock: A Crime Against The Spirit 


Plecirosnack | is a brutal, dehumanizing, memory- 
destroying, intelligence-lowering, brain-damaging, 
_ brainwashing, life-threatening technique. 


from page six 


is used throughout most of the world 
against cultural dissidents, noncon- 
formists, social misfits and the unhappy 
(the troubling and the troubled), whom 
psychiatrists diagnose as “mentally ill” in 


order to justify ECT as a medical inter- 


vention. 

Indeed, electroshock is a classic exam- 
ple of brainwashing in the most meaning- 
ful sense of the term. Brainwashing 
means washing the brain of its contents. 
Electroshock destroys memories and ideas 


by destroying the brain cells which store 


them. As psychiatrists J. C. Kennedy and 
David Anchel, both ECT proponents, 
described the effects of this tabula rasa 


“treatment” in 1948, “Their minds seem - 


like clean slates Hie which we can 
write.”’? 

Soon after pabiiehed accounts of the 
erasure of 18 minutes from secret White 
House audiotapes during the Watergate 
investigation, another electroshock psy- 
chiatrist reported, “Recent memory loss 
[from ECT] could be compared to erasing 
a tape recording.” 

For these reasons, I propose that the 
‘procedure now called electroconvulsive 
treatment (ECT) be renamed electrocon- 
vulsive brainwashing (ECB). And ECB 
may be putting it too mildly. We might 
ask ourselves, Why is it that 10 volts of 
electricity applied to a political prisoner’s 
private parts is seen as torture while 10 or 
15 times that amount applied to the brain 

-is called 
acronym “ECT” should be retained and 
have: the “T” stand for torture — ao 
convulsive torture. 


SEVEN REASONS 


_If electroshock is an atrocity, as I 
maintain, how can its use on more than 
six million Americans since being intro- 


_ duced more than 60 years ago be. 


explained? Here are seven reasons: 

1. ECT is a money-maker. Psychiatrists 
specializing in ECT earn $300,000- 
500,000 a year compared with other psy- 
chiatrists whose mean annual income is 
$150,000. An in-hospital ECT series costs 
anywhere from $50,000-75,000. One-hun- 
dred thousand Americans are believed to 
undergo ECT annually.'* Based on this 

figure, I estimate that electroshock is a 
$5-billion-a-year industry. 

2. Biological model. ECT reinforces 
the psychiatric belief system, the linchpin 
of which is the biological model of mental 

illness. This model centers on the brain 
and reduces most serious personal prob- 
lems down to genetic, physical, hormonal, 
and/or biochemical defects which call for 
biological treatment of one kind or anoth- 
er. The biological approach covers a spec- 
trum of physical treatments, at one end of 
which are psychiatric drugs, at the other 
end is psychosurgery (which is still being 
used, although infrequently), with elec- 
troshock fallihg somewhere between the 
two. The brain as psychiatry’s focus of 
attention and treatment is not a new idea. 

- What Swiss psychiatrist Carl G. Jung 


wrote in 1916 applies today: “The dogma 


that ‘mental diseases are diseases of the 
brain’ is a hangover from the materialism 
of the 1870s. It has become a prejudice 
which hinders all progress, with nothing 
to justify it.’”"* Now, 85 years later, there’s 
still nothing in the way of scientific evi- 
dence to support the brain-disease notion. 
_ The tragic irony is that the psychiatric 

_ profession makes unsubstantiated claims 
that mental illness is caused by a brain 


“treatment”? Perhaps the 


disease (or is, in fact, a brain disease) 
while hotly denying that electroshock 
causes brain damage, the evidence for 
which is overwhelming. 

3. The myth of informed consent. While. 
outright force is no longer commonly 
used in the administration of ECT, gen- 
uine informed consent today is never 
obtained because ECT candidates can be 
coerced into “accepting” the procedure (in 
a locked psychiatric facility, it is often, 
like the Godfather’s, “an offer that can’t 
be refused”) and because electroshock 
specialists refuse to accurately inform 
ECT candidates and their families of the 


procedure’s. nature and effects. ECT spe- _ - 


cialists lie not only to the parties vitally 


‘concerned, they lie to themselves and to 


each other. Eventually they come to 
believe their own lies, and when they do, 
they become even more persuasive to the 
naive and uninformed. As Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote in 1852, “A man cannot 
dupe others long who has not duped him- 
self first.”’ Here is an instance of evil so 
deeply ingrained that it’s no longer recog- 


nized as such. Instead we see such out-. - 


rages as ECT specialist Robert E. Peck 
titling his 1974 book, The Miracle of 


Shock Treatment, and Max Fink, a leading © 


ECT proponent who for many years edit- 
ed Convulstve Therapy (now called The 
Journal of ECT), the most influential jour- 
nal in the field, telling a Washington Post 
reporter in 1996, “ECT is one of God’s 
gifts to mankind.” (p. 16) | 

4. Backup for treatment-resistant psy- 


chiatric-drug users. Many, if not most, of ' 


those being electroshocked today are suf- 


fering from the ill effects of a trial run or ~ 


long-term use of antidepressant, antianxi- 
ety, neuroleptic, and/or stimulant drugs. 
When such effects become obvious, the 
patient, the patient’s family, or the treat- 
ing psychiatrist may refuse to continue the 
drug-treatment program. This helps 
explain why ECT is so necessary in mod- 
ern psychiatric practice: it is the treatment 
of next resort. It is psychiatry’s way of 
burying their mistakes without killing its 
patients — at least not too often. Growing 
use and failure of psychiatric-drug treat- 
ment has forced psychiatry to rely more 
and more on ECT as a way of dealing 
with difficult, complaining patients, who 
are usually hurting more from the drugs 
than from their original problems. And 
when the ECT fails to “work,” there’s 
always — following an initial series — 


more ECT (prophylactic ECT adminis- 
tered periodically to outpatients), or more 


drug treatment, or a combination of the 


two. That drugs and ECT are for practical . 


purposes the only methods psychiatry 
offers to, or imposes on, those who seek 
“treatment,” or for whom treatment is 
sought, is further evidence of the profes- 
sion’s clinical and moral bankruptcy. 

5. Lack of accountability. Psychiatry 
has become a Teflon profession: criticism, 


‘what little there is of it, doesn’t stick. 


Psychiatrists routinely carry out brutal 
acts of inhumanity and no one calls them 
on it — not the courts, not the govern- 
ment, not the people. Psychiatry has 
become an out-of-control profession, a 
rogue profession, a paradigm of authority 
without responsibility, which is a good 
working definition of tyranny. 

~6. Government support. Not only does 
the federal government stand by passively 
as psychiatrists continue to electroshock 
American citizens in direct violation of 
some of their most fundamental freedoms, 
including freedom of conscience, freedom 
of thought, freedom of Feligion, freedom 


Liberation from psychiatric dehumanization. 


Art by Tanya Temkin 


Electroshock is a method for gutting the brain in order to 
control and punish people who fall or step out of line, and 
intimidate others who are on the verge of doing so. 


of speech, freedom from assault, and free- 
dom from “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment,” the government also actively sup- 
ports electroshock through the licensing 
and funding of hospitals where the proce- 


_ dure is used, by covering ECT costs in its — 


insurance programs (including Medicare), 
and by financing ECT research (including 
some of the most damaging ECT tech- 
niques ever devised). A recently pub- 


lished study provides an example of such 
research. The ECT experiment, which — 
was conducted at Wake Forest University. 


School of Medicine/North Carolina 
Baptist Hospital, Winston-Salem, 
between 1995 and 1998, involved the use 
of electric current at up to 12 times the 
individual’s convulsive threshold on 36 
depressed patients. The destructive ele- 
ment in ECT is the current that causes the 


convulsion: the more electrical energy, 


the greater the brain damage. This reck- 
less disregard for the safety of ECT sub- 
jects was supported by grants from the 
National Institute of Mental Health.” 

7. Electroshock could never have 
become a major psychiatric procedure 
without the active collusion and silent 


-acquiescence of tens of thousands of psy- 


chiatrists. Many of them know better; all 
of them should know better. The active 
and passive cooperation of the media has 
also played an essential role in expanding 
the use of electroshock. Amidst a barrage 
of propaganda from the psychiatric pro- 
fession, the media passes on the claims of 
ECT proponents almost without chal- 
lenge. The occasional critical articles are 
one-shot affairs, with no follow-up, which 
the public quickly forgets. With so much 


‘controversy surrounding this procedure, 


one would think that some investigative 
reporters would key on to the story. But 
it’s happened only rarely up to now. And 
the silence continues to drown out the 
voices of those who need to be heard. 

I’m reminded of Martin Luther King’s 
1963 “Letter from Birmingham City Jail,” 
in -which he wrote, “We shall have to 
repent in this generation not merely for 
the vitriolic words and actions of the bad 
people, but for the appalling silence of the 
good people.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In these perilous times especially, Dr. 
King’s words need to be taken seriously. 
While electroshock is being used any- 
where on anyone and I am free to express 
my views, I will continue to write and 


speak the truth about electroshock. I will 
do so not only on behalf of those of us 
who have survived electroshock more or 
less intact, but on behalf of those who are 
right now undergoing ECT or who will be 
faced with the prospect of undergoing 
ECT at some time in the future. I will also 
do so on behalf of the silenced ones,. the 
ones whose lives have been ruined, and 
the ones who died — the true victims of 
electroshock, all of whom bear witness 
through my words. 

I’ll-close with a short paragraph, in 
way of summary, and a poem I wrote. 

If the body is the temple of the spirit, 
the brain may be seen as the inner sanc- 
tum of the body, the holiest of holy 
places. To invade, violate, and injure the 
brain, as electroshock unfailingly does, is 
a crime against the spirit and a desecration 
of the soul. 


AFTERMATH 


With “therapeutic” fury 
search-and-destroy doctors 


_ using instruments of infamy 


conduct electrical lobotomies in 
little Auschwitzes called mental hospitals. 


Electroshock specialists brainwash 
their apologists whitewash 
as silenced screams echo 

from pain-treatment rooms 

down corridors of shame. 


Selves diminished 


“we return 


to a world of narrowed dreams 
piecing together memory fragments 
for the long journey ahead. 


From the roadside 

dead-faced onlookers 

awash in deliberate ignorance , 
sanction the unspeakable — 
Silence is complicity is betrayal. 


Enp NOTES 
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Drastic Shock Therapies in the Treatment of 
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3. Marie Beynon Ray, Doctors of the 
Mind: The Story of Psychiatry, p. 250, 1942. 

4. American Psychiatric Association 
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Oakland Renters Rally to Defend the Rent Board 


by Lynda Carson 


riends and supporters of wrong- 
fully dismissed Rent Board 
Commissioner Andrew Wolff 
started showing up in front of 
Oakland City Hall in the early evening of 
Thursday, August 23, as a challenge to. the 
policies of Mayor Jerry Brown. The rally 
was called to safeguard the rights of 
renters from the corrosive politics of big- 
money interests that seek control of the 
rent board through the underhanded 
schemes of Mayor Brown. . 

As the activists made their way to City 
Hall to condemn the unlawful dismissal of 
Commissioner Wolff from the rent board, - 
the sky above was dabbed ablaze with. 
brightly colored orange clouds from a set- 
ting sun, as the sea gulls flew by overhead 
amidst the sounds and sels of 
Oakland’s urban corruption. 

Oakland activists and renters con- 
verged upon the steps of City Hall to 
express their alarm in unison, and to 
demand the immediate reinstatement of 
Wolff to the rent board. In the realm of 

Oakland politics, this move by Mayor 
Brown has been viewed as a gambit for 
weakening the tenants movement, a mea- 
sure to serve notice to the landlord lobby 
that Oakland is wide open to the exploita- 
tion of its renters. 

In the past, Commissioner Wolff held 
his ground on the rent board against unlaw- 
ful rent increases, and on two occasions 
pushed through a Just Cause for Eviction 
measure that landed in the lap of a hostile 
City Council. Wolff’s removal from the 
rent board has been viewed as political in 
nature, and was done in an underhanded 
fashion. The result was to anger the com- 
munity at large, and stack the rent board 

_ with weak tenant DSO: ; 


Ouorations 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit September 2001 


On Morality & Ethics 


we don’t know where. 


February 1989 
Representative Men, 1850 


Subjects, 1867-1883 


Questions, 1893 


nical and social developments. 


Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, 1873 
9. Immoral means cannot bring moral ends, 


Scrap Book, 1923 


ple in need. 
MICHAEL NEDELSKY (contemporary South Dakot 


Poor Leonard ‘s Almanack 


ac -lergyman), personal communication, October 1987 


Oakland activists display a long banner listing thousands of tenants 
evicted in aie past two years, during the administration of Jerry pron: 


Mayor lec Brown, the chair of the 


Rent Board, et al. have been sued for the 
strong-armed attacks on Commissioner 
Wolff and Oakland renters. Wolff’s legal 
representative, Hunter Pyle, passionately 
told nearly 30 supporters at hand that the 
expedited case to return Wolff to the rent 
board goes before Judge Richmond of the 
Alameda Superior Court as early as 
September 6. Pyle went on to say that 
Wolff's removal was a travesty of justice, 
and that he could not say no to the lawsuit. 
Meanwhile, Commissioner. Wolff was 
aware of the stress he was feeling over the 


situation, and tried to prepare himself for 
_the scene that awaited him. As he stepped 
out of his car from the parking lot across 
- the street from City Hall, a reporter and 


camera crew from KQED was already 
waiting for him, and in a moment the 


1. Without ethics, everything happens as if we were. all five billion passengers ona big 
machinery and nobody is ape nC ABET ANY And.it’s going faster and faster, but 


JACQUES COUSTEAU (French Se 1910- 19%, Ted Tumier iodson interview, CNN, 24 


2. The moral sentiment is the drop that balances Nese 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher, 1803: 1882), “Montaigne; or, The Skeptic,” 


3. To deny the freedom of the will is to make morality impossible. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE (English: historian, 1818-1894), “Calvinism,” Short Studies on Great 


4. The highest moral law i is that-we should unremittingly work for the good of mankind. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (Indian human rights leader, 1869- 1948), Ethical Religion, 1930 


5. The foundation of morality is to have done, once and for all, with lying. 
T. H. HUXLEY (English biologist, 1825-1895), “Science and Morals,” Essays Upon Some Controverted: 


6. The moral sense is as much a part of our nature as that of Feline, seeing, or hearing. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON (American president, 1743- 1826), letter to John Adams, 14 October 1816 


7. As at the beginning of the Christian Era, so again today we are faced with the prob- 
lem of the moral backwardness which has wee to keep: pace with our nn, _ tech- 


CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist, 1875-1961), The Undiscovered Self, translated by R.F. C. Hull, 1957 


8. Morality is not properly the doctrine of how we should make ourselves a s0k but 
how we should make ourselves worthy of happiness. 
IMMANUEL KANT (German philosopher, 1724-1804), ange of Practical Reason, ne translated by 


for the ends are pre-existent i in the means. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (American human rights leader, 1929-1968), Strength To Love, 1963 


10: Man is so essentially, so necessarily, a moral being that, when he denies the existence 


of all morality, that very denial already becomes the foundation of a new morality. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK (Belgian playwright, 1862-1949), quoted in Elbert Hubbard, Elbert Hubbard’ S 


| 11. Immorality. The morality of those who are having a better time. 
H. L. MENCKEN (American journalist, 1880-1956), A Book of Burlesques, 1920 


12. Morality is not just a matter of oe harm to others; it also means helping peo- 


Lydia Gans 


decision was made to set up on the grassy 
knoll outside City Hall for some inter- 
views. Attorney Phil Rapier was one of 
the first to be interviewed by KQED. 

As I made my way along the outskirts 
of the throng of supporters, I recognized 


many from past events, and I knew a few 


‘from some of the tenants meetings that 
I’ve attended. I noticed that Chris Bruney 
of KPFA was already working the crowd 
for some interviews for the Friday news 


: broadcast, and I started to focus on where 
_ to start conducting my own interviews. 
I started with Randy Silverman of - 
Berkeley’s Rent Board. When P@&ked why — 


he was here to challenge Mayor Jerry 
Brown, Silverman charged that Oakland’s 
rent laws have a huge loophole without Just 


Cause. The loophole leaves renters defense- 


less, Silverman said, and may partially 


13. It is only immoral / to be dead-alive, / sun-extinct 
and busy putting out the sun / in other people. 
' D. H. LAWRENCE (English writer, 1885-1930), Ss ne (complete poem), The Collected Poems a D. 


H. Lawrence, 1929 


_ 14. Those who desire to treat politics and horas apart from one ORS will never 


understand either. 


ROUSSEAU (French philosopher, 1712-1778), Emile: Or, Treatise on Education, 1762, wansiated by 


Barbara Foxley, 1911 


_ 15, We have two kinds of morality side by side: one which we uae but do not prac- 
tice, and another which we practice but seldom preach. — 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English paosophes 1872-1970), “Eastern and Western ldeats of Happiness,” 


Sceptical Essays, 1928 


16. All universal moral principles are idle fancies. : 
MARQUIS de SADE (French writer, 1740-1814), The 120 Days of Sodom, 1784 


17. Ethics has not only to do with mankind but with the animal creation as well. This 
begins with St. Francis of Assisi. Ethics is reverence for all life. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German physician and philosopher, 1875- 1965), “Religion and Modern 
Civilization” (pt.’2), Christian Century, 28 November 1934 


18.A right tule of conduct must be one which may with advantage be adopted by all. 
HERBERT SPENCER (English philosopher, 1820-1903), The Data of Ethics, 1879 


19. The art of acting morally is behaving as if everything we do matters. 
GLORIA STEINEM (contemporary American writer), “The Birth of Ms. Zz New York, 19 April 1993 


20. The impetus to reform or revolution springs in every age from the realization of the 
contrast between the external order of society and the moral standards recognized as 
valid by the conscience or reason of the individual. 

RK #H. TAWNEY (English historian, 1880-1962), Religion and the Rise of Caniatinn: A Historical Study, 1926 


21. The Moral Sense teaches us what is right, and how to avoid it — when unpopular. 
‘MARK TWAIN (American humorist, 1835- 1910), “The United States of oo. eas And 


Elsewhere, 1923 


22. There is only one morality, just as there is only one geometry. 
VOLTAIRE (French philosopher, 1694-1778), “Morality,” Philosophical eae 1764, translated by 


Theodore Besterman, 1971 


23. As society is now constituted, a literal adherence to the moral ease scattered 


throughout the Gospels would mean sudden death. 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD (English philosopher, 1861-1947), Adventures of Ideas, 1933 


24. By modern standards, whatever you can get away with is moral. 


25. Never talk about ethics before dinner. 


26. There is a five! moral law, obedience to which is freedom. 


BRK ok ok ok 


Leonard Roy F Frank j is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 
Frank’s new book, The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, contains over 
6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. Both books are available in Bay Area bookstores. 
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explain the many slum conditions ae 
out Oakland. Renters often get evicted in 
Oakland if they dare to ask for repairs in. 
their rental units, and low-income renters 
are abused the most by this cruel system. 

Silverman went on to say that he used to 
rent space from Sharon Maldonado, also on 
the Berkeley Rent Board, and said that not 
all landlords are bad, np: sing Maldonado 
for her good deeds. 

Wilson Riles, Jr. had a moment oo 
spare to share some of his views. Riles is 
in full campaign mode as a candidate in 
‘Oakland’s next mayora! election, and the 
crowd warmed up nicely to him when it 
was his turn at the megaphone. Before he 
‘spoke we talked a bit, and I asked Riles 
what he thought about the situation. 


_ Wearing a traditional medicine bag dan- 


gling at his waist, Riles told me that he 


believed that the dismissal of Wolff from 


the rent board was totally political.’He 


went on to say that it was heartening to 


see the variety of Wolff’s supporters 
showing up to express their disapproval on 
Mayor Brown’s actions. 

Moments later, megaphone in hand, 
Riles told the cheering crowd that he was 
concerned about the state of affairs for 
Oakland renters. The majority of 


Oaklanders are renters, Riles exclaimed, 


and it’s not allowable to jerk Andrew 


Wolfffrom the rent board in such a man- 


ner. Riles charged that, based on city poli- 
cy, renters are of no value in Oakland. 

Meanwhile, tenant activist James Vann 
led the crowd in chanting, “Andrew Must 
Stay.” 

A host of other speakers took their 
turns at the megaphone. Eighty- -year-old 
Charlie Betcher, energetic in his role as 


president of United Seniors while also 


See Oakland Reniers Rally page 18 
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New Blows Against Santa Barbara’s Sleeping Ban 


*“The community can put all 
the red-tile roofs up it wants, 
but it can’t be truly beautiful 
until it does justice and gen- 


erosity toward the poor.” 
— Peter Marin, Committee for Social Justice 


by Robert Norse 


oth the Santa Barbara Board of 
Supervisors and the City 
Council are considering changes 
in this seaside city’s long-stand- 
ing, anti-homeless Camping Ban. City 
codes in Santa Barbara prohibit camping 
outside (MC 15.16.080), and sleeping in a 
recreational vehicle (MC 15.16.070). 

Santa Barbara County codes and munic- 
ipal codes of neighboring Carpenteria to 
the south and Goleta to the north complete 
the encirclement of the homeless. In all 
these areas, it is illegal for a homeless per- 
son to sleep on public property or in his 
own vehicle on a public street. 

In late July, the Santa Barbara City 
Council’s ordinance committee supported 
in concept a law that would provide legal 
parking places for some people living in 
vehicles. The measure would affect a 
number of the estimated 170 cars, trucks, 
and RVs (recreational vehicles) currently 
parking in the downtown corridor, near 
Highway 101, and in the city park parking 
lots. The proposed ordinance change is 
modeled after practices used in Eugene, 

Oregon, and Santa Cruz, California. 

Some members of Santa Barbara’s 
vehicularly housed community (out of a 
larger, 2000-plus homeless population) 

would be able to park, no more than three 
vehicles to a parking lot, in church, busi- 
~ ness, and government parking lots. 

Eugene actually set up a summer “car- 


camp” for three years running, then opened. 


an industrial area to vehicular sleeping, and 
finally settled on dispersed, city-designated 
parking spaces for groups of three vehicles 
in various areas around the city. Instead of 
police knocking at vehicles if there’s a 
problem, a Eugene social service worker 
mediates problems between housed neigh- 
bors and vehicular residents. 

Oregon homeless activists give the 
plan mixed reviews. Writers from Street 
Roots, the Portland homeless newspaper, 
compared the Eugene program unfavor- 
ably with the technically illegal, but very- 
much-alive Dignity Village tent city, 
which is run by homeless people and 
moves from place to place. Poet and 
Dignity Village spokesperson Jack Tefari 
- reported at a recent NASNA (North 
American Street Newspaper Association) 
conference in San Francisco that Eugene’s 
dispersal of homeless people had weak- 
ened the homeless community there for 
the convenience of city officials. 

Santa Cruz’s attempt to open up indus- 
trial zones for carcamping floundered on a 
barrage of conservative misinformation, 
police politicking, media hysteria, and 
political cowardice a year ago [see 
“Smoke, Mirrors, and Texas Instruments,” 
Street Spirit, July 2000]. Only a handful 
of that city’s businesses and churches 
allow folks in vehicles to sleep in their 
parking lots. Santa Cruz City Manager 
Dick Wilson refused to carry out a City 
Council directive to proceed to expand 
private parking areas, and all parking on 
city property is illegal. 

Police sweeps of vehicular homeless 
people in Santa Cruz have become less 


vigorous in the wake of Camp Paradise’s - 


fight for survival [see “Camp Paradise vs. 
City Hall,” Street Spirit, July 2001; and 
“Camp Paradise Residents Vow to Resist 
Expulsion,” Street Spirit, August 2001]. A 
new Union of Vehicle-Dwellers (VRASC, 
or Vehicular Residents Association of 


Peter Marin, founder of the Committee for Social Justice in Santa Barbara. 


“Santa Barbara is too rich a town. You have to drag the 
liberals out. They’re too rich. Even though the Board of 
Supervisors and City Council have been dominated by lib- 
erals for years, they haven’t made a move to decriminalize 
poverty.” — Peter Marin, Committee for Social Justice 


Santa Cruz) formed in late August. 

Before it moved on its own, the Santa 
Barbara City Council wanted buy-in from 
the County. The City Council delayed 
action on its Ordinance Committee’s 
“legal spots for vehicular sleeping” pro- 
posal until early September — awaiting 
action by the Board of Supervisors. — 

Santa Barbara County, with around 
400,000 people and 5-6,000 homeless, in 
a rare show of cooperation with the City, 
took on the controversial homelessness 
issue earlier in the summer. The County’s 
Human Relations Commission (HRC) 


voted 14-0.to endorse a similar vehicular - 


sleeping ordinance, plus a pilot plan that 
would open up a “gone by dawn” parking 
area on government property. 

The diverse commission included rep- 
resentatives of the conservative North 
County, where the custom of vehicular 
sleeping — at least for undocumented 
immigrants, who do much of the agricul- 
tural labor — was well-established. 

On August 21, the full Board of 
Supervisors (split between three liberals 
and two conservatives) unanimously 
approved the concept and directed the 


-HRC to set up a committee made up of 


homeless advocates, Sheriff Jim Thomas, 
officials from the County counsel’s office, 
the County’s social service agency and 
the City of Santa Barbara, to iron out 
some of the.issues related to car camping. 

Supervisor Urbansky reportedly want- 
ed there to be a large “counseling” ele- 
ment. Supervisor Schwartz said drafting 
the ordinance should not be rushed, while 
Supervisor Rose suggested that something 
needed to be passed before winter. The 
concerns sent back to the HRC include 
how many vehicles would be allowed at 
any one location and neighbors’ concerns 
about such things as noise and trash. 

The decision came after appeals of 
support by the Santa Barbara Homeless 
Coalition, the local Catholic Charities 
office and members of the Committee for 
Social Justice. Catholic Charities would 
be the agency overseeing the project. The 
Board of Supervisors directed the HRC to 
report back within 60 days. The Santa 
Barbara City Council is due to reconvene 
on the issue in early September. 

For homeless advocate Peter Marin, a 
founder of the Committee for Social 
Justice in Santa Barbara, this was a signif- 
icant victory. “Recognizing that living in 
a vehicle should not be criminalized is a 
big step,” Marin said. “It still leaves 
untouched the homeless majority who 


don’t have cars. But they haven’t been 
ticketing them as much.” 

Some of the “vehicular problems” per- 
ceived by the merchants, ironically, were 
a consequence of a new shelter, initially 
championed by the merchants as a way to 
move the homeless away from the down- 
town into the industrial area. Recreational 
vehicles and other homeless survival 
vehicles now park near the shelter, 
prompting complaints. In response, police 
began ticketing vehicles more vigorously, 
says Marin. Many Latino people don’t 
have the proper papers, may have improp- 


erly registered vehicles, and suffered sig- 


nificantly from this crackdown. 

Earlier this year, a well-run, self-man- 
aged, homeless vehicular encampment 
housed 25 vehicles and 50 people on a 
downtown lot owned by hotel builder Fess 
Parker. It lasted over half a year with few 
complaints, no major crime, no arrests, and 
an alleged drug-free environment. Fess 
Parker, the former actor and star of 
Disney’s “Davy Crockett” series, let the 
campers stay because he was at odds with 


the City, which was refusing to issue him 


the permits to build a hotel on the lot. 

The vehicular community there tried 
hard to monitor itself, Marin says, even 
without a portapotty or a dumping station. 
John Palmenterie, a local TV newsman, 
eventually did a story that prompted so 
much attention that police started cracking 
down. The City went to Parker and told him 
he was running an RV camp without a 
license and would be liable. Parker got 
scared and told everyone to move. 

The Committee for Social Justice is also 
proposing a loan fund that will assist those 
whose RVs aren’t up to snuff. Some of the 
RVs are very old, dating as far back as the 
1970s. A lot of them leak, notes Marin, and 
don’t function right, making for some acci- 
dental and some purposeful illegal dumping. 
Some have toilets that don’t work. Lending 
folks in RVs who have steady but meager 
incomes the necessary money to make 
repairs will set up the emergency vehicular 
housing they need and satisfy basic health 
and safety standards. 

The sheriff himself, apparently not too 
enthusiastic about apportioning govern- 
ment land for a homeless vehicular park- 
ing lot, has researched the law. He report- 
edly discovered that if vehicles meet 
health and safety standards, they can be 
parked on private property in the County 
(though not necessarily the City) and 
folks can sleep in them — today, without 
any legal changes. 


Viewing the victory won by homeless 
advocates at the Board of Supervisors, 
Marin reflected on the course ahead. 

“Glen Mowrer is the key to all this,” 
Marin said, describing the crucial role 
played by the defense attorney in Santa 
Barbara’s homeless struggles. “He defines 
strategies like the necessity defense that 
cancel out the City’s laws. Then the City 
becomes much more willing to look for 
alternatives ‘cause they can’t make the 
law work. It’s a two-fold process. It’s 
harder to enforce the law, so they have to 
find a new law. It has nothing to do with 
reason or human sympathy. Rather, it’s 
having a lawyer who spends half his time 
and all his attention mapping out ways to 
defeat the City’s anti-homeless laws.” 

Former public defender Glen Mowrer, 
working with the two-year-old Committee 
for Social Justice, has been fighting to 
stop the harassment of homeless people, 
successfully challenging ticket after ticket 
in the Santa Barbara courts [see Street 
Spirit, June 2001, “Santa Barbara’s 
Sleeping Ban Stumbles in the Courts”]. 
He has won all but two of the 50-odd 
cases he’s taken in the last two years, and 
those two are on appeal. 

The American Civil Liberties Union of 
Southern California, dormant on homeless 
issues since its unsuccessful support for the 
legal rights of homeless people in the Tobe 
case in Santa Ana, will soon file a friend- 
of-the-court brief in one of Mowrer’s 
cases. Mowrer’s dogged and determined 
legal struggle recently took a novel turn 
with a new argument: that a City which has 
not met its low-income housing element 
cannot then prosecute individuals for trying 
to shelter themselves. 

Mowrer explains: “Each city in the state 
has to have a Housing Element Plan. It has 
to identify the population and the needs of 
that population. Carpenteria, a town a few 


miles south of Santa Barbara, prepared 


such a plan in the mid-’90s and identified 
120 to 180 people homeless at any one 
time. The city acknowledged it had no ser- 
vices or shelter. Their proposal was to alter 
the zoning laws so homeless shelters or 
SRO-type hotels could facilitate housing 
the homeless. They were supposed to have 
done that in five years. It has not been 
done. I subpoenaed a City Planner who 
will testify to that. The City can’t enforce 
anti-sleeping laws when they haven’t met 
their housing responsibility.” 

Horsefeather Palamino, the defendant 
in this case, and his companion were 
sleeping in Palamino’s ‘76 Plymouth sta- 
tion wagon, and were sent to Carpenteria 
by the Santa Barbara police, Mowrer 
explained. The couple had no money to 
reach the State Beach. The woman with 
him had been living in the Santa Barbara 
City Shelter, which had closed two days 
before. She had no place to go. The police 
didn’t cite her, since it was his car: No 
one had complained. The Carpenteria 
police were just patrolling, wrote him a 
ticket, and towed away his car. 

In the past, Mowrer notes, he has pre- 
sented evidence from the Santa Barbara 
Housing Authority that people making dis- 
ability income of $600 to $700 per month 
can’t afford Santa Barbara rents. They’re on 
the waiting list for Section 8 and subsidized 
housing in a city with a vacancy rate of 1%. 
He has also used the necessity defense, 
arguing that sleeping outside or in vehicles 
may violate the law, but it avoids a greater 
health and safety danger. 

Such arguments, self-evident to many, 
produced the historic Pottinger settlement 
in Miami, Florida, in 1998, which prohibits 
police from even approaching a homeless 
person for a so-called “life-sustaining mis- 
demeanor” such as sleeping, camping, 
being in a park after hours, defecating, uri- 
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by James Tracy 


here has been much debate on the 
role of artists during times of gen- 
trification. Oftentimes, white 
artists can become the vanguard 
of displacement, with their presence laying 
a groundwork for the rich to move in later. 
Healthy communities normally have artistic 
expression, and the working-class Latino 
communities of the Mission District have 
evolved the Mission Cultural Center and 
Teatro Campesino, and have given rise to 
noteworthy performers such as Guillermo 
Gomez-Pena, Cathy G and Culture Clash. 
One group of predominantly white 
artists operating out of the Mission 
District have not been content to sit on the 
sidelines during the struggles against gen- 
trification and unjust evictions of the past 
years. The San Francisco Print Collective 
has constantly chosen to ally itself with 
groups such as the Mission Anti- 
Displacement Coalition and the Coalition 
On Homelessness. The results have been 
bilingual, confrontational and beautiful 
pieces of political art, often wheatpasted 
around the streets of San Francisco. 
Art’s role in gentrification is contin- 


RICH or HOMELESS? 


Art by San Francisco Print Collective 


gent on one thing: the willingness of 
artists to remain unpoliticized and isolated 
from other communities. Artists such as 
the S.F. Print Collective in the Mission 
District are “getting it” and converting 


things such as access and privilege into 


assets for others to use. 

Eric Triantafillou is an artist who 
works with the S.F. Print Collective and 
teaches silk-screening to Mission District 
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youth. S.F. Print Collective posters, 
wheat-pasted all around the neighbor- 
hood, deliver powerful messages, often 
generated by Latino activists, and adver- 
tise upcoming anti-gentrification actions. 
One large poster was a picture of a 
Latina mom and daughter facing eviction, 
and highlighting MAC’s ongoing efforts 
to stem displacement. Another succinctly 
summed up MAC’s ongoing campaign 
against a Planning Commission bought by 
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f political art, pasted ar arouna t the stre ets « of f San Francisco. 
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big real-estate developers: They Plan For 
Profits. Let’s Plan For People. 

The Print Collective’s graphics not only 
lend a vibrancy to the growing resistance, 
but a hands-on way to participate in it. 

“Posters and media and images are 
some of the most powerful; it’s good that 
we are building more of a community 
through art and building support with 
organizations who share our vision,” 
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remarked Teresa Almaguer, of People 
Organized Defending Environmental and 
Economic Rights (PODER), a group of 
activists who are extremely active in the 
housing movement in San Francisco. 

As of late, the S.F. Print Collective has 
turned its attention to homelessness, wheat- 
pasting politically charged posters all over 
the city in the weeks leading up to the 
North American Street Newspaper 
Association (NASNA) conference held in 


Art by San Francisco Print Collective 


late July 2001 at New College in San 
Francisco. A recent poster mocked the San 
Francisco Chronicle with a false masthead 
and a picture of Willie Brown; the headline 
screamed out the mayor’s and the 
Chronicle’s disdain for the poor, reading: 
“Fuck The Homeless! Save the Tourists!”’ 
The S.F. Print Collective’s flurry of 
homeless posters during the NASNA con- 
ference presented jarring images contrast- 
ing the complacent self-satisfaction of the 
visibly rich with the deprivation and unmet 
needs of the poor. These artworks on 
homeless themes were plastered all over 


. Civic Center Plaza, confronting the mayor 


and the political elite with provocative 
messages mocking the raw injustices of the 
established order. The posters borrowed 
the techniques of corporate advertising to 
mock the greedy corporations and politi- 
cians responsible for homelessness and the 
loss of affordable housing. 

This is art as Bertolt Brecht envisioned 
it: art as a hammer to reshape an unjust 
social order; art that functions as the miss- 
ing conscience of a city that has sold its 
soul to the rich; art that is unafraid to 
deliver a bracing call for social change 
just when it is needed most. 


The San Francisco Print Collective has created a series 


of powerful posters exposing how greed, gentrification 
and political corruption have created a growing dispari- 


ty between the obscenely rich and the extremely poor. 


by Julia Vinograd 


He has a nightmare of hitching at twilight. 
A small town with its diner, church, bar and library 
ticks like a clock at his back. 
He’s looking at huge, purple-red mountains, 
wind bare, raw as god’s butcher shop. 
The road curves between them. 
Then a bird squawks at him and he looks up further. 
The mountains and the road are toys 
on his parents’ blue dining room carpet. 
The stars just coming out are in a bowl of peas 
his father’s reaching for with his big steady hand; 
he’s going to eat them all. His other hand is tapping 
_ on the good white tablecloth in ominous silence, 
he’s still waiting for an explanation. 
The hitchhiker from 500 miles away opens his mouth 
though he knows it’s useless. But he can’t make a sound. 
The white line in the middle of the road’s 
tied tight around his throat and getting tighter 
and he’s standing next to a green roadway sign 
Gp Od Pee pointing at his neck and saying “cut here.” 
LOOK THE (SSE ae me ca ee eee something is faint in the soul 
ATEN igre oo jo me dk re e night wind’s going thru his ribs like a bamboo fan. | | as if in the presen ‘ 
QF HOMGLE SSNE BSS IN THK EYE. He blows on his fingers as if they were his only worry | | Hush. Pll cage utes 
F | INQ © VT WHAT ¥0 v % before he looks around and lets out a small ragged breath. V’ll call up childhood eotde. 
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at the far edge o! ‘own. 
There’s a haze, distant mountains 7 
and the faraway road oo 

where cars small as flies 

scurry on pointless journeys. 

It’s quiet, as if in a dream. 

And a softness descends on the land; 

the sky is the hand of a woman; 


and the windows we gazed out of 

watching the trains pass by 

into the world of silence. bs 
Always, even in mind, there’s a beyond 


‘Through the soon 


| by Peter Marin promising us a ab an eerless 

| Through the hoop! where at last we’ re at home. 

And we’d dance, arms raised, Always a whispering comes 

| as the traffic passed by in a trembling of leaves a 
| and we grew older bespeaking the beckoning presence 

| by the minute, leaving of what we believe should exist. 


Do you think, by some chance, it’s ahead? 
Have you ever, my friend, seen it close? 
This sun, this unhesitating light, 

this sea-bed, empty of sense — 

are we not, now, making a crossing? 

Is there not, waiting, another life? 

Will we not be given new names? | 
Watch: the passing-by of the world — 

is merely a kind of presentiment; | 
we too will rule vast kingdoms, = c 
we too will don feathers and gold, ‘es 


| ease behind. Only later, only in sex, 
| or on long afternoons, crossing 
! ny on pate _ 


= 
os 


we too willsit silent atdusk = = 
: SS | looking out over our countries / 
“Going Nowhere.” Maynard Dixon said his painting of a man on a dead-end __| delighted by wisdom and wine. 7 


journey showed the “mood of a man over 50 who had slept too often in the rain.’ | Bet on it, bro. It’s coming. 
“Going Nowhere’: is from The Delman Collection, San Francisco. > 


by Iyanna Afrodesia Michoacana 

They like the “soft targets” most of all 
Stone-faced pilots 

Just doing their job 

Raining death from above 

Cluster bombs, brightly colored 

Disguised like soda pop cans 

Explode in young, tender hands 

Steel shards shot in the air 

Rip through a bus filled with civilians 
Shattering the supple spine of a 15-year-old 
Choruses of talking heads 

As if in a trance 

Regurgitate in unison 

Surgical strikes, collateral damage 

While the war machine plays on 

Another church explodes in “Bombingham.” 
Four little black girls dressed in their — 
Sunday best, pastel pink and blue 


by Loyd Skiles 


And so my | water eee / 
_ Comes the story of the hate 
|For now I am the scapegoat _ 
And you are the bait 


It’s all about police war 

It’s raging in the street . 

You’re under task surveillance _ 
Beat feet it’s the heat 


| Oppression, persecution 
‘Meltdown to the core 
What's oh price of your blood : 


Turned to charcoal burnt flesh Woman On The Street, Art by Robert Whaley 

Police rejoice high-fiving in joy and glee . a | 
| A young black woman they shot It’s a hit by U.S. welfare deform > 

Her once-vibrant body riddled with bullets A contract on poor mothers 

Just another death-by-cop jab ai acie cated Sol tS Ng | Judas fom the bowels of hell 

Radioactive metal streams gushing toxins The blood of Palenstinian children | He will work the waif 

Hidden in copper IUDs Soaks the soil from which they spring | |Sh all her reward be these gifts 

Invade warm, fertile folds Israeli soldiers, god’s chosen few, obey | Virtu e, Hon or, Faith? ‘ 

Poisoning a woman’s uterus Orders from Tel Aviv and Washington 

White uniform-clad medical professionals “Cut them off and kill them” before they grow ‘Like a pariah on the str eets 

Employees of the state inject death into A predator man lurks in the shadows Homeless with nowhere to stay 

The veins of a Vietnam war hero Heartless coward, dreams of power Or a leper in an untouchable class 

Piercing his mother’s battered bruised heart Steals the innocence of a blossoming girl P eace seems to be oceans away a 
‘On the anniversary of his birth Like depleted uranium bombs made in the USA ‘My words fall upon deaf ears : | q 

A desperate mother begs on the sidewalk Ejaculates contaminated waste ‘I fear it is too late f 

Like frightened baby deer Into pristine virgin soil ‘Tm just another scapegoat for 


Her hungry children hover near “Soft targets” really turn them on. ‘This totalitarian state _ 
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That the homeless are our 
brothers and our sisters must 
be pounded into the values of 
the public until the media 
accept and promote it. 


by George Wynn 


he essence of a personal hell 

cannot be accurately transmit- 

ted. Many Holocaust survivors 

have told me, “I don’t want to 

talk about it.” I understand and respect 

their point of view. Pain is an emotional 

domain where language for some may be 

‘a catharsis, for others, an impotent means 
of dealing with memories. 

Last summer under the shade of a tree 


on the Boston Common, I spoke often : 


with a man who'd been homeless for ten 
years. He was in his late fifties and had an 
alcohol problem. He described the daily 
humiliating routine of checking in and out 
of the shelter at night and morning. Food 
and clothes were available to him as well 
as a bed. Yet when he got up to leave he’d 
say, “Back to the concentration camp.” 

He was so articulate about his life in the 
shelter that it was as if he’d allowed me to 
visit his reality. I haven’t seen him this 
summer and I worry about his well-being. 

Since I was a boy, I’ve had a passion 
for conversation and for people’s stories. 
As a student of written and oral history, 
I’ve often wondered whether a difficult 
experience can be appropriately put into 
words. Throughout my life I’ve spoken 
with ‘the victims of injustice: poor moun- 
tain folk from Appalachia, Central 
American refugees, Holocaust survivors, 
Vietnam vets and homeless people. 

I always come away from any conversa- 
tion like this with the feeling that their 
experiences were worse than what has been 
documented by language. Sometime vic- 
tims would snap at me, “You don’t know 
what it’s really like.” From my interactions 
with these victims of injustice, I concluded 
that each individual expresses or does not 
express his/her experience in the way 
he/she feels appropriate. 

During their ordeal some people kept 
journals; others jotted down impressions 
on napkins or toilet paper. People can 
transform themselves by language and 
autobiographies. Introspection creates 
curiosity that allows the writer to see 
events through new eyes. Through the 
repetition of writing down one’s thoughts, 
a prolific vocabulary emerges, and simul- 
taneously, a positive identity. 

But for some people the experiences are 
too difficult to talk or write about. And 
there is just as much validity to their experi- 


EYES WIDE OPEN 
by Teddy Bakersfield 


thanksgiving night on telegraph avenue 
i see people curled into storefronts 


i hear them speak to the silence 

which surrounds them 

i hear their question and their curse 

i see the blind-dog at the corner 

i watch him cross the sightless who see 


far from this avenue 


nor the streets where they live 
nor the street i have just seen 


here 


i watch the blind-dog waiting patiently 
i see his fear of not being seen 
i see too he avoids their eyes 


i watch their eyes wide-open 
i see they cannot see 


between the cracks and crevices of their lives 


i watch others who do not question their worth 


i watch them cross their streets without him 


Poverty and Suffering Transformed by Language 


The homeless are cast off to the streets and discarded in staggering numbers in the richest nation on earth. 


ences, even though they choose not to relate 
them. The homeless who prefer to remain 
silent express themselves in their silence. It 
is unnecessary to verbalize about a difficult 
situation when one understands one’s own 
perspective. Self-reflection and knowledge 
are personal. Privacy and detachment are 
individual choices. 

There is a dynamic relationship 
between the individual experience and 
one’s inner being. Language starts from 
the inner world and proceeds to sounds 


-and words. However, when the inner 


world suffers deprivation in a cruel exter- 
nal world, language may be repressed 
because of negative mental impressions. 
In this specific context, silence becomes a 
legitimate, non-creative form of protest. 

It is the prerogative of the homeless to 
choose their unique medium for express- 
ing that which they feel most needs to be 
expressed. While many of the homeless 
may have become economically discon- 
nected through no fault of their own, 
telling a narrative may lead to meaningful 
self-dialogue and a larger connection with 
the humanistic community. 

In this authentic interaction, the lan- 
guage that acknowledges the good will of 
others can be a gift that empowers the 
giver and the recipient. You may ask, 
“How can the homeless who have received’ 
help from kind people repay their grati- 
tude?” Some individual will do so by writ- 


Hurt Avenue 
by Loyd Skiles 

I’m sinkin’ hard baby 

I can’t feel no more 

Love just ain’t comin’ through 


I don’t know who was 

More thoughtless or cruel 
Whether it was them or you 
But one of you’s gonna 

Have to find a new fool 

Shame on me and shame on you 


Divide up the furniture too 


Who’s gonna save you from you 


They’ll rob all the joy from you 


And I’m back on Hurt Avenue. 


I’m sorry I could not save her from them 
And I could not save her from you 


Baby bet the bank to buy a split house 


But when something happens to your house 


Lord don’t forgive ‘em for what they’ve done 


Baby that street is a river of heat 


sa 


ing or speaking in praise of his/her allies. 
Hopefully many people will pass on this 
kindness to another homeless person. 
Righteous deeds and actions are also a 
form of language. There is always a need 
for a language of compassion and right 
action that espouses the “inclusive society” 
and gives people a chance. Language that 
focuses on the importance of rewarding the 
dignity of those undergoing adversity by 
supportive and courageous acts of the pub- 
lic and private sector, such as hiring them, 
is paramount. Many of the homeless have 


never had that first opportunity, in terms of 


decent housing and good jobs. 

- Things could be improved by subsidies 
given to rooming houses to stimulate hous- 
ing for the homeless. Projects involving the 
homeless, such as working with contractors 
to build their own housing units, could be 
explored. Assistance for the needy, in the 
long term, is always more cost effective. 
When people sense compassion for their 
plight, they reciprocate by striving to be 
productive members of society. 

Words can be a force if they are per- 
ceived as such. Witness the eloquence of 
many people who have gone to jail unedu- 
cated, only to become intellectually 
enlightened. In a sense, the homeless and 
their advocates must be members of the 
performing arts and manipulate their 
moral cause. Language needs to be in the 
forefront in all its forms: poetry, diaries, 


Moods 


by Michael Creedon 


My feet are easy; 
they’re wedded to the stone. 
No need to move them; 
they’re walking on their own. 
I’m walking down this highway 
but I’m not walking all alone. 


People try to help me 


Nobody believes me — 


I can’t see too clear. 


my favorite friend — 
the Fear. 


but I always let them down. 
I moved here from the city — 
to this country from a town. 


they can see I’ve been around. 


So now it’s getting late at night 


And now I am addressing 


I’m walking in the moonlight 
but my soul is getting seared. 


te ee 
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stories, plays, and silent indignation. 

That the homeless are our brothers and 
our sisters must be pounded into the val- 
ues of the public until the media accept 
and promote it. The media stresses that 
the homeless — unaccepted by conven- 
tional society and rejected by the world of 
work — have many problems; rarely do 
they acknowledge that they also have 
many ideas, allowing them to retain some 
iota of self-esteem. | 

In sum, language concerning the 


tragedy of homelessness has its use and its. 


limitations. While personal experiences of 


_ the homeless may be related vividly or 


kept private, language in defense of the 
homeless and advocacy for the homeless 
must be direct and aggressive. In this time 
of cuts in social programs, political lan- 
guage must be hard-hitting in order to 
counteract the conservative anti-people 
agenda of Republicans in Congress. 

My own experiences with homeless- 
ness were brief, like not having a place to 
sleep for a few days and sleeping in parks 
or on sandy beaches. I’ve been at the edge 
of poverty but I’ve never crossed the 
abyss. My friend on the Boston Common 
did. I realized — as I saw him laying on 
the grass during a sweltering, summer day 
or walking along frozen, winter streets — 
that words could not convey his ordeal. 
When I tried to put myself in his shoes, I 
felt overwhelmed. 


Deathly Night 
by Michael Creedon 


As long as you have a them 
Then I have a we 

But I don’t like it that way — 
Too many fish in the kettle 
To fry. 


Here comes a po-lice 

And there goes a beatnik 
And plenty of homeless 

To fry. 

But I don’t like it that way — 
Somebody’s going to | 
Die. 

The streets are deserted — 
Bleak wind doth blow. 

The ravens are ready 

To fly 

Into a dark and starry night 
And many are going to 

Die 

Tonight 


- SiRBir’ Spit 


|Bush Subsidizes Nukes 


by Jim Hightower 


ne thing you can say about — 
George W. Bush is that he is 


y unencumbered by any considera- 


_| tions of consistency, His energy policy 


| offers a telling example of how facile W 


| is at making a statement based on an ide- & 


| ological absolute, then gaily skipping 
away to take an action that is wholly 

| inconsistent with the ideology. 

| Consider the recent gathering in 
Genoa of the “Group of Eight” industrial 


nations, where Bush stood alone against 


a proposal to help a billion people in 
impoverished lands get electrical power 
from clean, low-cost, renewable energy 
sources, such as solar and wind power. 
Bush’s opposition was about principle, 
the White House solemnly declared, 
asserting that George believes deeply that 
the market, rather than the government, 
should decide what kind of energy is used 


-worldwide. Having delivered this profun- 


dity, George W. hopped back on Air Force 


One and came home to push his energy | 


plan through the House — a plan that puts 
his government smack dab in the middle 
_of making decisions about what kind of 


| energy is used in the United States. 


Contrary to his ideological stance, 
Bush’s bill chooses favorites in the ener- 
gy market by extending a fistful of multi- 
billion-dollar subsidies to the coal, 


| nuclear, and oil & gas industries, giving 


them a huge competitive advantage over 
renewable fuels. 


Jim Hightower’s | 
Daily Pops of 
POPULISM 


Nuclear power gets a $4.4 billion 
handout from George, coal gets $7 bil- 
lion, and the oil & gas gang is on the 
Bush dole for a whopping $24 billion. 
The nuclear subsidy is an especially 
offensive dollop of corporate welfare, for 
this is an unsound, highly-contaminating, 
costly, and notoriously dangerous source 
of energy that has never been able to 
make it in the marketplace. Yet George- 
the-Free-Marketer wants to intrude with 
billions of our tax dollars to prop it up. 

Of course, Bush really is nothing if not 


_ consistent, for he consistently does what- 
- ever is wanted by the energy giants that 


have put millions of dollars into his per- 
sonal business and his campaign pockets. 
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Unions and Economic J ustice 


by Jim Hightower 


here’s a bumper sticker that sums. 
up the meaning of Labor Day for 


me: “Unions — the people who 
brought you weekends.” From the 40-hour 
week to Social Security, every inch of the 
workplace progress we’ve made came not 
from generous corporate bosses and politi- 
cians, but from ordinary working stiffs 
who. organized, fought, bled, and died to 
achieve it. 
Today, though, the Powers That Be 
want us to think of unions and workplace 
organizing as so much old history, no 


longer relevant to the new, global, laissez- . 


faire, dot-com economy. We wish. In fact, 
such organizing is essential today, for 


| these same Powers That Be have been 


waging an ongoing war against the gains 
of the past and our middle-class potential 
in the future. Here are some reports from 
the front lines: 

+ Real wages are lower today than 
when Richard Nixon was president. 

+ Middle-class jobs are being shipped 
offshore or filled by bringing in low-wage 
workers to bust the U.S. pay scale. 

+ Job cuts are now at record levels, 
with the better-paying, high-tech sectors 
(which were supposed to be our econo- 


_ my’s new pathway to the middle class) 


doing the most job whacking. 

«+ 25 percent of American jobs pay 
below the official poverty rate, and at least 
40 percent of our jobs pay so poorly they 
leave aioe tac: Americans in either 


General Motors Buys a Piece of American History 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


America’s working people must 


get back to the basics of build- 


ing our economic democracy: - 
organize, organize, organize. 


real or borderline poverty. 

+ 67 percent of the adults in need of 
emergency food aid are working people. 

¢ Social Security, Medicare, and other 
mainstays of the old-age safety net are 
being snipped by privatizers and profiteers. 

+ Health care, child care, affordable 
housing, access to higher education, and 
other basics are beyond the reach of tens 


_ of millions of Americans, and their num- 


bers are steadily growing. 

A middle-class future is not a given, 
and right now it’s being taken from us | 
piece-by-piece by the power elites. To 
take it back, America’s working people 
must come together and get back to the 
basics of building our economic democra- 
cy: organize, organize, organize. 


Don’t look for historical accuracy after 


by Jim Hishtower 


p ment being reached between the Smithsonian 
Institution and the General Motors Corporation? GM will 


|plop down $10 million to re-make the Hall of 


Transportation in the Smithsonian’s National Museum of 
American History, which will feature a new exhibit called 
“America on the Move.” In turn, the giant automaker will 
get its name emblazoned across the hall. 

_ It’s bad enough that a corporate brand is being seared 
onto yet another space that belongs to We The People, 
but this particular branding puts a proprietary taint on a 


the | Smithsonian takes the money from __ 2 
‘GM — look for. a set of lies agreed upon. — 


“Yapoleon said, “History is a set of lies agreed — 
upon.” So what are we to make of the new agree- 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


world-renowned public institution whose very credibility 


depends on its independence, especially including its 
freedom from commercial hucksterism. 

Oh, tut.tut, we’re assured by a GM mouthpiece: “We 
have no influence in the content” of the historical exhib- 
it. “There is no influence wanted,” he says, “zero.” 


high-minded Smithsonian professionals “to educate the 
_ public about the ways transportation helped shape 
American history. ” He adds that the GM-financed exhib: 


Likewise, a mouthpiece for the national museum coos 
that the corporation simply writes the check, leaving it to 


it will be “historically accurate.” 

Excellent. I look forward to seeing the exhibit educate 
the public about the important, little-told story of how 
General Motors took over Los Angeles’ rail-based trolley 
system in the 1950s and promptly terminated it, thereby 
eliminating any competition for the far-flung, car-based 
commuter system that now chokes the city with clogged 
highways and deadly air pollution. Maybe this exhibit 
could feature an animated recreation of GM officials pay- 
ing off L.A. politicians in order to skew transportation pol- 
icy, profit GM, and “shape American History.” 

Don’t look for historical accuracy after the 
Smithsonian takes the money and kisses GM on the lips 
— look for a set of lies agreed upon. 


The Pentagon-Media Complex Congressional Hokum 


by Ji im Hightower 


: at is it about the iaetia power- 
/ houses that make them such 
suckers for Pentagon fairy tales? 


- One would think that multibillion-dollar _ 


media giants (from CBS to CNN, the New 


York Times to the Washington Post) would 


bring at least a smidgen of journalistic . eA as 
and our “good guy” missile was launched 


_ to shoot it down in mid-air. Sure enough, 


skepticism to the Pentagon’s incredible 
claims about its technological prowess. 

Yet, you might recall that during the 
Gulf War a decade ago, the media gullibly 
swallowed the military’s daily press asser- 
tions that some 99 percent of our whiz- 


- bang, computer-guided missiles were on 


target against Saddam Hussein’s forces. 


Months later it had to be admitted that 
these gushing reports were slightly mis- 
_ leading; indeed, about 90 percent of the 


missiles had missed their targets. 

Recently the Pentagon put out another 
whopper, and once again the media 
barons swallowed it whole, then regurgi- 
tated it to us as truth. At issue was a wide- 
ly ballyhooed test of the razzle-dazzle, 
video-arcade, anti-missile-defense scheme 


known as Star Wars. The Bush team is 


determined to dump about 160 billion of 
our tax dollars into this boondoggle, even 
though it’s so technologically flawed that 
military experts think it’s silly. 

So, the Bushites and their corporate 
partners scheduled a test in July in which 
a “bad guy” missile was fired at the U.S. 


the Pentagon claimed that this technologi- 
cal impossibility had worked, asserting 
that our “good guy” blasted the “bad guy” 
out of the sky. “Success,” shrieked the 
media i ia union with the Pentagon. 

Only now have we learned from 
watchdog groups that the July test was 
rigged — our “good guy” missile was 
programmed with information about the 
time and location of the “bad guy” launch, 
and the “bad guy” even had a beacon in it 


to guide the “good guy” to it. It’s hard to 


take the media establishment seriously 


- about anything as long as it continues to 


act as a straight man for the jokesters of 
the military-industrial complex. 


on Campaign Reform 


by Jim Hightower 


t often seems that politiciane and the 
[en live on two different planets. 
Ours is Earth. Take the issue of cam- 
paign finance reform. “Oh the public 
doesn’t really give a damn about that,” 
claim the Congressional opponents of 


reform. Earth to Congress critters: The - 


public does give a very big damn, and the 
public damns you for your constant con- 


niving to continue the current corrupt sys- 
_tem, Let’s run the numbers: 
, +80 percent of the public thinks politi- 


cians often do special favors for those 
who give large campaign contributions. 

-¢ 74 percent of the public thinks this is 
unethical. 


+ 46 percent of the public thinks this is 


not only unethical, but illegal. 

+ 66 percent thinks “soft money” (the 
unlimited and unregulated contributions to 
political parties) ought to be banned. 

Having been in politics, I can-tell you 
that such huge poll numbers indicate not 


merely that the public “cares” about the ~ 
way politics is financed, but that the pub- 
lic has outright contempt for the current - 
system and its shady participants. Even | 
politicians inside the system concede in 
their candid moments that all of this 
money-grubbing not only tends to corrupt 
officeholders, but it also diverts their time 
from doing their real job and staying in 
touch with their constituents. 

In another survey, 55 percent of candi- 


dates for statewide offices say that they - 


spend at least one out of four of their wak- 
ing hours raising money — and a fourth 
say they spend more than half of their 
time raising money. Despite the public’s 
obvious desire to get the corrupt money 
out of the system, Congress is further out 
than Pluto. House Republican leaders are 


“presently trying to squirrel passage of 


even the modest reform bill that would at 
least get rid of soft money. To push for 
real reform in your own state, contact 
Public Campaign: (202) 293-0222. 
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Ottonomic Personal Street — [To fellow poet Andy Otto] 


by Robert Stevens 


Before you’ve coughed out your first dry drag of 
marlboro, I’ve already tasted 

| ten true agonies on the lips of wretched dawn; 

| a sleepless mindwracked seraphim 

| ’'m twenty-, thirty-, forty-year slipping noonward on 
the blood of hearts wrenched 
from chest twisted with hunger, and you, 
miser of sweatback green, braincock thirsty for the 
next kill so happy, happy, hap-fucking-py strain to lift 
my eyes into a half-sun idiotic grin with the speck in 
thine own eye, blackmoon clouded under terminal 
hypocrisy, make me ram my finger down my raw 
throat to vomit your conundrums, dogma, and 
propaganda clawing at the pit of my guts. 


I have heard you puff gutterfangs bared “Mochen sie 
helfen?,”* with nazi titflash so welcoming the 
poisonous embrace of the hollow-eyed saviors, and 


I spit, “Nein!” because no, I don’t need your fucking 
help at the price of black fruit hanging from the - 
trees for Jim Crow to devour, the pearls of 
Asia caged in the shadows of purple 
mountain’s majesty, spacious skies bursting 

with the thundering death cry from the 
ancestry of the industrialized bloodshed 
Big Macs, Ronald McDonald capering red- 
toothed, red-lipped and chewing McMurder 
with billions proudly sold, and no, 


I don’t need the so-called “loving arms” of your 
cathedrals and congregations 
which you love more than the washer of 
disciple’s feet, your TV sermons croaking 
- doomed love, and forgiveness for a 25-dollar 
donation, shrieking gay faggotdeath, 
-erying crocodile bombs on abortion clinic 
innocents as you Harry Potter seize 
and literature burn on the first amendment 
funeral pyre of idiocy, because - 


I love-famished will collapse into the arms of ghetto 
angels that guard my stolen prayers 
and slip me into a Wilmington warmth, kind 
echoes of Billie Holiday and Beatles 
soothe my rain-soaked, ravaged soul; ghetto 
angels ruby 
shine, crystalline beneath the soot 
of a cruel city’s rot and inferno with a light to 
convince a doubting thomas 
that there is a horizon of hope beyond those 
smog-choked hills, when 


I feel my angels’ tears on the back of my neck _ 
when I drunk or drowsy ride the stinking New. 
York subway, or walk chattering feet frozen 
inside the big festering apple, the marrow of 


a lida 


“THE SURVIVORS.” 


my bones sucked out by the merciless wind 
and darknight madness, my ears screaming 
with the beat voices of peace without a 
promise dead: Allen Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac, 
William Burroughs, Gregory Corso — all food 
for the worms beneath the cold snow — and 
homeless-blanketed sidewalks in the frigid shade of 
liberty’s dimming torch, or drunk and . 
deathbound spin smashing across speedblurred 
blacktop with no hope for a gentle, second 
chance hand, and 
I hear my angels’ voices in my numb ears 
when I stroll Times Square and Broadway, or 
loaf on the corner of 42nd Street and Seventh 
. Avenue waiting for another real soul’s eyes 
to meet mine, or wade through a junk needle 
scarred alley beneath cocaine fire escapes 
off 47th Street, with my head tilted into the 
grey illuminations I hear the prayers of a 
weeping mother whose lament melts the gritty 
gutter slush of ee vaca so 


the marrow of my bones sucked out by merciless wind and darknight madness, 
my ears screaming with the beat voices of peace without a promise dead: 
Allen Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac, William Burroughs, Gregory Corso... 


While Contemplating 


Botticelli’s La Primavera 
by Robert Stevens 


Psychology, psychotherapy, psychiatry 

These are the studies of the mind 

To magnify my sadness, for I am unsatisfied 

To be depressed and merely seek contentment — no; 
I must know why I am sad, and once knowing 

I find that it is not enough. 


I invite more reasons 
To match my weeping. 


I construct temples to house my anguish, 
And tend the starless gardens : 


| In the dampness of my gentle, misty madness, 


While each new stone upturned is 

A gleaming gem of bitter memory; a treasure 

Of agonies forgotten 

To be turned over in my sullen hands, 

Studied relentlessly, then thrust into a pocket 
Clattering with identical catchpenny vee 


I am prescribed medications 
To make me want to keep on living, 

But I’ve stopped taking them, placing greater faith 
In the waiting — in tomorrow. 


I Thought I Ought 
To Be A Boy 


(a prose poem) 
by Betty Romero 


I wanted to escape from myself. Let me out of 
here, this abused body. It’s better to be a boy. 
Cut my long hair all off short. Let me have 
wagons and trucks. I gave away my dolls to 
another home, that loves girls, and will care 

for them in their dresses and curls. Help me 
escape from my self. I don’t want to be me. 

Not knowing how to explain, or to ask for help, 
I told my mother only that I wanted to be a boy. 
She did not really ask why. She, herself was a 
creature of whims, and thought it was okay to 
just give it a try. I’d soon learn different, so she 
said. I went around with my shorn head. She 
gave me only boy toys on my birthday. Maybe 
she was amused at my experiment. How could 
anyone know my torment? Did I think that as 

a boy I’d be more valued, I’d be respected, I’d | 
be, at last, free? I did not escape from my self. 

I only learned boys can be abused, too. 


Lithograph By Kaethe | Kollwitz 


save your pity and preaching froin an altar of 
softening mindfuck, cease your fucking 
Big Brother shitmouth lapping for hate meats 
hookdrawn and tethered, 
noli mi tangere* with hands grasping for war 
bombs brutal and greed for the dollars eked 
out by the children of tomorrow that may > 
never witness a silent forest, don’t bore me 

with government funded statistics, programs, 

and political merry-go-rounds of federal 
funded programs paying the state to pay the 
government to pay the programs that launch 
the battleships and battlefields of America and 
foreign soils. 


Just shut up 
and — 

leave me 

alone. 


* Mochen sie helfen? — “Do you want help?” 


* noli mi tangere — “touch me not” 


MACHINE 
by Julia Vinograd 


I looked, at the sky and rubbed my eyes. 
Vultures circled, tearing open the tender blue 
with teeth and claws. | 

And thru the wound I saw living wheels __ 
bristling with black fur and oiled with blood. 
Black leopards raced counter-clockwise 
around the wheels 

and tv experts rode the leopards. 

Microphone cords were the leopards’ tails, 

they went round and round. 

I saw gears rattling like teeth in troll faces. 

I saw a blunt:screwdriver unscrewing lovers, 

I saw grandfather clocks on a chain gang, . 
their hands were gone so they couldn’t escape. 
The grandfather clocks lurched forward; 
telepnone cords locked them together, 

they dug wheaties out ofaditch 

and they wept sand. 

I saw warm levers lifting clouds. 

One of the levers still had junkie needle scars. 

I saw thru a gaping hole in the sky made by vultures, 
I wasn’t meant to see but I saw. 

“This is the machine you’re part of,” 

one of the vultures laughed at me. 

“Wires inside you spark the wheels 

that crush your backs for us to feed.” 

But just before the blue closed 

I saw a child at the center of the machine 

biting his tongue at a set of confusing instructions - 
and trying once more to put together his toy train. 


| Pm a homeless street person 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


Harlem sings 


Iv SInGSs 


_ Sings to the heartbeat of pain torn from 


The womb of birth and death _ 
Sings of struggle and defeats 


And lost Victories post. To the tempo of the A train roaring through 


Its meandering tunnels beneath the elusive aromas of gumbo and greens 


The stench of death and the cries of holy rollers 
Ghost Stomping down the aisles of storefronts emblazoned — 
With gold crosses aglow with tambourines jingling in time to its African 


Roots — Harlem sings 


From the living soul of Africa hidden behind cultural: ‘baggage of cotton fields 


long abandoned for the abutting stones of Prowastone clutter 


And lost dreams — 


Of futile hope. 


‘| Harlem sings of impoverishing reflections 
Beneath skies whose patches of blue can pnly be seen through the smoggy mists 


| Harlem sings — of dreams that linger in a limbo of pan called Blues 
Flowing from its.own voice of Jo — Saying we’re alive — 


We sing And you lie. 


Harlem sings in dissonant voices and defiant lyrics spewing 
Down the tracks of blood that washes the asphalt streets” 
Children’s lyrical rhymes mock the tattered crones whose lyrics ask 
- Do you want to party? Do you want to cry? 
Harlem sings — a never-ending potpourri of flavors 
- Watermelon Man — Junk Man — Phunk Man — Coke Man — - 


Broke man — Smoked Man — living and dying with a DIRGE for our father 


Singing of the timeless captivity called Harlem 

Shackled by the [OU and a prayer to always sleep 
With your eyes wide open. Harlem sings of festering wounds 
That can’t heal; of youthful hearts that cane feel 


Of an America that’s not real 
Songs wedged between 
A pipe and the hype — 

Harlem sings and the world dances 


Harlem sings to let itself know that it’s alive and not so well 
Harlem sings of Freedom without the Free From 
Recyclers’ Blues at 3 am and tuning up to sing the Burn Songs 
Landlord’s Blues or Missing Check wail 
Harlem sings of mystery of poverty of children dead 
Before they are born Fatherless sons who gather 


Escaping women’s world called Home 


To create Manhood — 


While little girls learn Head of een 


While playing Cinderella. 


Harlém ‘sitigs' with Creativity wit Thitiovation'®- 
| A cultural Diaspora that makes t the world dance 


The Berkeley Hotel 
by Michael Creedon_ 


Hunger has my 

undivided attention. 

Thirst sucks at my cells 

from all sides. 

I am watching the detentis 

of Shattuck Avenue-at nine a:m., 
with the traffic all full on. 


and I spend my nights right here — 
on one of the wood-slatted, 
beige-painted benches 

provided by the City of Berkeley. 
You could probably 

call this space 

The Berkeley Hotel. 

The walls are made of air 

and the overhead light 

is the cold white sun. 

There is a fire hydrant 

in the corner. 

Thank God I can finally 

afford a room 

in the Berkeley Hotel. 


Earth’s Blessings 
by Lynda Cobden 


Radiant, ivory, round, luminous moon 


peeks through a fluffy cloud 
in the ebony evening sky. 
Lights of the city herald its presence 
over the rippling waters 
of the San Francisco Bay. 
It’s earth’s canvas for the’delight 
of evening commuters 
| at the finale of a long day. 


| Earth’s blessings refresh and enchant us 
and the treasure is free of charge for all. 


All the People 
by Michael Creedon — 

| The doors are opening. 

| The doors are closing. 


People don’t care 
any more. 


He’s so tired, 
| sucking on a bottle of wine. 
She’s so beat-up, 

breathing crack. 


In the wind, 
and in the rain, 
tired people, 
lost and lame. 


He’s been stranded, 
she’s been used 

in the manner of 
straight-up abuse. 


All the people 
standing around, 
hands wide open, 
staring at the ground. 


Gardening 
by Claire J. Baker 


In a downer of depression 
_ about injustice 
_ all over the place 


she turns to a day lily’s 
masterpiece of color 
- full blown intensity 

one day at a time — 
indelible 
dependable 

as in “justice” in time — 

and just in time. 


‘against a smooth surface - 
~ | is amever present symphony. - 


whether or not we hope it will come. 


lingering on the roofs of our mouths. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Harlem sings and the world dances 
Harlem sings in echoes of Malcolm X 
Sings of legends and icons raised on pedestals or infamy 
Whose ghosts still prowl the ambush streets 
Harlem sings in Praise of God derived from its deep faith in 
its salvation through His Mercy. 
Harlem sings of a greater love that stills 
The racing world to pause and dance to the Joy of life 
Songs derived from the travails of suffering 
And filled with the plaintive voice of wisdom from 
- The sufferers of outrage 
- Harlem sings of a past with no futures 
Of futures without hope 
Of Tomorrows without a Dope to dull its throbbing pain 
Harlem sings and the 
World dances Harlem sings and its Own enchanting 
Voice asks itself why? 
- Harlem sings. because 
if it didn’t sing 
Then it would die. 
The Day Harlem stopped singing 
The world will stop Dancing 
Harlem Sings. 
And the World Dances 
2 hecanse:. 
Dae ...M£ Harlem didn’ t v Sue silty ‘ 
Then iesoutdale: 3 TOO SEAR TRG GPO RROM ITE LBC noc dof 


Doormat 
by Michael Creedon 


The doormat opens the door. 
Is it worth fighting for? 

My brother was a doormat 
And now he’s gone, 
Leaving me the only one. 
‘The family doormat 

And scapegoat too 

_ | Is radiant with sufferings 
And bright wounds too. 

So now I’m begging 

On the street 

As you would too, 

Wouldn’t you? 


Stygian Riviera 
by Robert Stevens 


Many are the Camus days a 
and Dostoyevskian nights | 
while the priests medicate us, still ey) 
the tongues of fire burn.in.our obsidian brains, .._ |. 
a stranger to us, 

where the shriek of chalk scraped flat edged | 


Our spines tingle, and we look over our shoulders 
to see nothing but cloud.cast shadows; 

the gun is not there, and the builet 

does not strike, but still we gaze into a dull distance 
for a muzzle flash, not knowing 


The doormat cringes 
At dad’s loud voice. 
The wounded singer 
Now has no choice 
But to radiate gently, 
Sending out his scars © 

To a pretty baby, 

A sister in the van. 

Pretty wounded boy, 

He gets it where he can. 

He eyes the ladies 

As they pass him by; 

“Spare change, sweet sister” 
is his cry. 


Heroes lie dead and we walk in darkness. 


Faces float past in clear college sunlight, 
reckonings of futures like sand castles unbuilt, 
toilings and sweat, bleeding dreams of what could be, 
what should be, what—dammit—will be, following. 
the endless try, limitless grasping. 


I think I can, I think I can, I think I can: 
I cannot fail: what would mother and father say; 
this is not a question. 


Our pillows bring us scenes of slobbering dogs, 
needle teeth, demon-eyed and charging © 

for our fleeing heels: we stop to turn to die, to await 
death like a child—what the hell, why not?—and 
we awake to find there is no stone behind our ear, 
no talisman, no claw, ghost dancers in black, 

only a spirit hangover, the taste of eternity 


The doormat flies 
Into the father’s face. 

It is now time for 

Another fall from grace, 

The pretty baby 

In the car going by 

Is losing her loved one; 

Can’t you hear her-sigh? 

“Spare change!”’ You hear me cry. 
I really mean it, 

Or I am going to die. 


We shall smoke a cigarette; we shall go back to sleer 
and tomorrow will be different, tomorrow’s wall: | 
will find our blindness; 

Mercy: the afterbirth of surrender. 
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| Street Spirit 
by Kevin Donegan 


Street spirit, street spirit, 

Won’t you share your street spirit with me? 

I have been spiritualized by a man on the corner. 
| Not in any kind of religious-like manner, 

| Nor ina transcendental or even visionary way. 
Simply that his elegant fingers 

Exuded a certain esprit de corps, 

| Imparting it from the crossroads 

Of Broadway and Thirteenth—unlucky for some— 
To stories he told me today. 

| I do not know where he is from. 

But I suppose I never thought to ask, 

To inquire “whence came thee?” 

I only stopped at his request 

And gave him the merest time of my day. 
Enough to make a simple exchange: 


And the last of his street spirit for me. 
In it I read some of his lives, 
His loves and his losses, 
Not what you might expect I dare say. 
Of how he’d been arrested more than once or thrice 
And had his paltry possessions 
—All that he owned— 

And had much of his dignity 

—As much as he could afford— 
And had his living quarters, his home 

-—Such as it was— 
Taken away. 
| But yet there he was this morning smiling, 
Sharing his street spirit with anyone and everyone 
(Mostly people who reap what others sow). 
I do not know why they didn’t want 
His street spirit, his connaissance, 
His meal ticket—to the famed California cuisine— 
As they seemed lacking one of their own. 
So we took a jaunt together through the jungle grass 
Which reminded me of Paris, or Washington, D.C. 
On a typical West Cork day. 
And all the other places 
Where a man’s street spirit is inversely proportional 
To the rudal he has collected 
And the class of a home in which he stays. 
But not in any romantic way. 
Then, without warning, it was over. 
“But we’ve only just met,’’ I spoke. 
“There’s another safari next week,” said he. 
We nodded to each other 
Dismounting from our grand carriage 
Whose journey had led us to this church 
Where the spirit lives, 
On a corner very close to me.. 
Street spirit, street spirit, 
Won’t you share your street spirit with me? 


Glossary: 
connaissance—knowledge (French) 
rudal—things, stuff (Irish Gaelic) 


Trudy Is A Teacher 
by Lynda Cobden 


Trudy, has such a sweet, gentle, kind smile while she 
holds up her Street Spirit paper and offers it for 
sale at the downtown Berkeley Bart. 


Elaine was rushing home and thinking about 

dinner preparations and other appointments 

as she took the stairs down to the Bart train. 

Trudy had a magnetic, charismatic smile and 

Elaine found herself stopping and going back up the 
stairs to buy the Street Spirit from the peaceful woman. 


As Elaine trod down the stairs 

| she thought of Trudy working outdoors on a 
cold misty winter night and how 

she had seen her there each night that week. 


Elaine went back and bought a Street Spirit 
and another for a friend. Trudy said she was 
| working to obtain $5.00 for a room that night. 


Trudy presented Elaine a tall, majestic lily, 

the first of the season on that early March evening. 
| Though it was Lent, the time of a spiritual desert, 
Elena felt the spirit of pure Easter, 

the spirit of joy as she received the gift from Trudy. 


that one who had so little gave so much. 
| Can we be gifts? 
| Trudy had little but Trudy had so much because 
She knows how to give. 


A modest unit of currency—current to who?—for him © 


“See me. I’m living history, and my child, 


Elena and Trudy shared a hug. Elena was overwhelmed 


Homeless people receive a much-appreciated meal in People’s Park ona sunny day. 


The Street Vendor 
by Mary Rudge 


Selling in the street my child is always 

with me. See, 

I am a good parent, a single parent, 

whoever heard of child care 

street people can pay? 

This is his school. He learns from people 

about people, he’s talking with everyone, 

going into stores, looking and asking questions. 
At that outdoor table café there’s hardly 
anyone sitting there who at any time, 

wouldn’t say something he wanted to know, 
about the book they are reading, 

about themselves, even tell if they knew 

why the sky is blue, hardly anyone that wouldn’t 
buy him a cookie. Someone might think 

of his health, give him half a sandwich, or HHILS 


Over there, we’re painted into a mural, . 
those strong colors, mostly blacks and ele 


permanently part of what ses see 
as the street. 


Inner Struggle 
by Robert Stevens 


Samson in the Philistine temple, 
his eyes as blind as coal, 

vowed that he’d avenge the Lord, 
and made this his final goal; 
when he at last regained his strength ; 
he leaned against the pillars and frowned, 
bowing with all his might he cried, 
“Don’t let the bastards wear you down!” 


Friendship 
by Shannon Skiles, age 9 
How to have a great friendship: 4 


Always be forgiving and be there for 
each other. 


Tell jokes and play games, but 


| remember don’t leave anybody out. 


And you should always share with 
each other. If you borrow something 

| return it and ask before you take 
something because it could be really 
special or expensive. 


| Don’t tell lots of secrets or you might hurt someone’s feelings. 


Don’t kick, hit, or push. 

Listen to other people’s feelings. 

When someone says stop then you should stop. 
Don’t be picky. 


Friends always have fun! 


That’s how to have a great friendship—don’t you think so? 


| Sunday Morning Breakfast For 
The Homeless In People’ S Park 


by Maureen Hartmann 


. The van of the Night on the Streets Catholic Worker | 
arrives at 7:30 a.m. Sunday mornings 

at People’s Park in Berkeley. 

It is filled with food, utensils, and folding tables. 
Volunteer servers and guests : 
remove the tables from the van 

and set up near the grass on a carpet of leaves 

close to an old wooden stage at the south end of eS park. 
There is usually a straggling line 

of 10 or 12 people when the van arrives 

As the tables are set up and laden with food 

about 50 hungry men and women 

materialize out of the trees. 

The leader convenes the circle of guests and servers 

in prayer often asking a guest to lead the ee aa 
_| Available are choices, like on a menu: rag RAT 
between hot mush and cold dry cereal, and brown 
sugar or raisins with which to garnish the cereal; 
choices between English muffins or bagels with butter; 
a fruit dish, such as mini-cans of fruit<ocktail or 
whole oranges; and eggs, either scrambled or hard-boiled; 
and a choice of beverages, coffee, chocolate, or milk. 
At a brief distance from the three main tables, 
burdened down with the main breakfast foods 

is the condiment table with Tabasco sauce for 

the grits to satisfy African American tastes for soul food. 
A volunteer brings a boom box and there is 

popular music like the jukebox in a restaurant. 

At approximately 8:00 a.m. 

the servers and guests load the equipment 

into the van, and the breakfast moves to the men’s 
shelter at the Veteran’s Memorial Building on 

Center Street. 


7 But no one heeded 


Lydia Gans photo 


HOMELESS MAN __ 
by Gloria M. Rodriguez. 


The tan torn trousers said it all - 
with shoes of painted toes 
and heals worn with holey soles 


A scruffy haired ageless man 
stood bent with outstretched hand _ 
from an unbuttoned long sleeved 
faded plaid shirt 


His eyes 
if you could see 
told of tragedy 
but like a mask 
they set staring out : 
from healthy orbits of the past. __. 


Please heip he said with broken voice 
through heart of bleeding 
from his needing 


as he pleaded 


They just walked by 
and never dared 
look him in the eye 
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IDOG 
TEM PORARY 
EMPLOYMENT 
AND 


PERMANENT 
REVENGE 


by Nate Bernhardt 


y latest daydream, which I 

call “Day Labor Pains,” 

began when I imagined I 

was still homeless and a 

temporary help agency sent me to a job 

with the promise that the job would 

become permanent and full-time if I got 

there by 8 a.m. A full-time job! I rejoiced 
inwardly. That’ll get me a-place to live! © 

I jumped on the earliest bus I could get 

and arrived at the factory 45 minutes 


early. I walked in through the employee’s © 


entrance and approached the first man I 
saw. “Excuse me,” I said. “I’m from the 
Ajax Temporary agency. I’m supposed to 
see John Murphy at eight.” 

“John’s not here yet,” ne said. “You 
can wait in the break room.” 

I saw a sign that said “Break Room” 
and headed for it. “Hey!” said a loud voice. 
_ “You can’t walk through here without safe- 
_ ty glasses. Didn’t anybody tell ya?” 

“Oh excuse me,” I mumbled. “Where 
can I get safety glasses?” = 

“See that sign that says ‘Break Room’? 
Go in there and see Joe. But you can’t get 
there from here.” 


by Lynda Cobden 


The mirror had a black cloth around it. 
The family was somber with grief. 


Gino’s and Mario Sr., and Mario Jr’s. 


to find other affordable housing. 


WORKING LIKE A 


New York Tenement 


It could be my eelatives who had lived in the former tenements in Soho, New York. 
In 1865 Abraham Steinman and his family moved into 

_the tenement. They took their belongings up to the second floor 

past the faded brocade wallpaper and the dimly lit stairway. 

‘They had one bedroom, one main room and a kitchen. 

Due to a lack of plumbing there were six outhouses in the backyard. 

Abraham was very ill with tuberculosis and there was no cure then. 

The doctor provided chest ointments and an old fashioned humidifier 
with steam and hot water was used but Abraham succumbed to the illness 

and the home decor expressed deep mourning. 


The German couple had one sitting room and a kitchen. Their three year old 
daughter and five year old son played in their sparse living area. 

Helga was pregnant with their third baby and Hermann was employed at the 
ship yards but in her eighth month Herman never returned home from work. 
Helga put an ad in the paper lest anyone heard any news, but all to no avail. 
There was no social assistance but Helga was a master seamstress. 

People came from all over New York City to be fitted and to receive her 
professional gowns for debutante balls or weddings. She 

crafted the gowns on her treadle sewing machine painstakingly while 

her children played at her feet. With her earnings they were able to’ 

| keep their tenement home and buy occasional meat and daily bread. 


In 1925 the Italian Gionanni family moved in and the dressing table 
had Gina’s Catholic missal and her rosary beads as well as 


The Gionanni’s had a fairly sophisticated lifestyle for tenement dwellers. 
They were fortunate that they could insert a quarter into the slot 
and obtain electricity, so they enjoyed radio broadcasts of Italian soap operas. 


Prior to 1930 The New York City Regulations required indoor 
plumbing and water so the tenement dwellers were evicted in 1935 and had 


Nicolo FE 


In an attempt to get there from some- 
where else, I had almost gained the break 
room when I heard a loud voice: “Hey! 
You can’t walk through here without safe- 


_ty shoes. Didn’t anybody tell ya?” 


In frustration, I walked back out the 
employee’s entrance and re-entered the 
building through the front door. “Hey!” 
somebody shrieked. “You can’t come in 


through the front door! Didn’ t anybody 


tell ya?” 

On my way back to the employee’s 
entrance, I impulsively climbed back into 
the building through an open window and 
sprinted toward the break room. “Hey!” 
somebody hollered as I approached the 
door. “You’re not supposed to run! Didn’t 
anybody tell ya?” 

When I found Joe in the break room, 
he said, “You can’t get glasses without a 
requisition from your foreman. Didn’ t 
anybody tell ya?” 

I didn’t know what the hell to do, so I 
decided to get a cup of coffee from the 
coffee machine. I put in my money and 


‘pushed the button, but nothing happened. 


“Hey! Ya gotta kick it in the side! Didn’t 
anybody tell ya?” 
I kicked the machine in the side and 


received a cup of chicken soup. I sat 
down, drank my chicken soup, and tossed 
the empty paper cup into a trash can. 
“Hey! That’s only for aluminum cans. 
Didn’t anybody tell ya?” 

I tossed the cup into the right container 
and rushed back to the employee’s 


' entrance (via the window) where I was 


told John was in the conference room. 

“Where’s the conference room?” 

“Next to the break room! Didn’t any- 
body tell ya?” I rushed: back outside, hit 
the window, and legged it for the confer- 
ence room. “Hold it! You can’t go in 


there! Didn’t anybody tell ya?” 


“But I’m a temp. I’m supposed to 


report to John Murphy by Hee and it’s 


almost eight now.” 

“Just wait in the break room then. 
That’s where he picks up his temps. 
Didn’t anybody tell ya?” 

Ten minutes later, I was sitting alone in 
the break room when an important-looking 
guy rushed in. “What the hell are you doing 
just sitting in here?” he demanded. “We’re 
having a fire drill! Everybody’s supposed to 
assemble in the parking lot. Now get out 
there! Didn’t anybody tell ya?” 

I rushed from the break room and dove 
out the window into the parking lot, just 
as everyone else was re-entering the 
building. After I crawled back through the 
window and re-entered the break room, I 
was told that John had just left. I knew 
that he wouldn’t like it if he expected me 
to look for him and I stayed in the break 
room; but I also knew if I went looking 
for him and he came into the break room 
and didn’t find me, he wouldn’t like that 


either. So rather than go back out there 


minus safety glasses and shoes, I stayed in 
the break room. 
While I was killing time, I decided to 


from page nine 


nating, etc., unless the police officer can 
offer that person a shelter bed. 

Marin notes that Santa Barbara’s 
Rescue Mission does offer shelter to 
homeless people for 10 days per month. 
Some beds are usually open on any given 
night — which would complicate any 
attempt to apply the Pottinger guidelines 
to Santa Barbara. The fact that the 
Rescue Mission requires visitors to listen 
to sermons, and segregates couples at 
night, is an argument in one of Mowrer’s 
appeals, where he argues that lack of 


“sleeping” tickets. 

Mowrer’s strategy is not only produc- 
ing legislative changes, it is also having 
direct effects at the street level. Santa 
Barbara News Press reporter Melinda 
Burns reports police officers now say 
they are reluctant to ticket because they 
can’t win their cases in court. 

Marin notes, “We began to win this 
battle [against anti-homeless laws] when 
we made it a housing issue and not a 
homeless issue, coupling it with the 
absénce of SROs, defining people in 
vehicles as the deserving poor. As soon as 
they were perceived as people on pen- 


who were just trying to get by, people 
basically victimized by bad luck and the 
economy, we began to gain some ground. 


perception of the poor. People are now 
very complimentary towards Glen for 
defending the poor. We are not seen as 
‘troublemakers.’ ” 

Complicating the situation was a last- 
minute bombshell thrown to the City 
Council’s ordinance committee, apparent- 
ly by a deputy city attorney. That proposal 
| would have simply criminalized parking a 
recreational vehicle anywhere on the Santa 
Barbara streets, circumventing the need to 
prove camping or sleeping in court. The 


Santa Barbara Battles for Homeless Rights 


accessible shelter requires dismissing 
/ 


sions, people who couldn’t work, people 


_ to speak up.” 
You have to work from within, change the . 


outwit the vending machine. Cunningly, I 
put in my money, pressed the “chicken 
soup” button, and kicked the machine. 


. Then I stood there with my arms folded 


and a smug look on my face. The empty 
cup clattered down into the filling chamber 
and the machine automatically filled it — 
with chicken soup. I should have known 
right then and there that I was beaten. 

Three hours and a cup of chicken soup 
with extra cream and sugar later, the guy 
who ordered me out of the break room 
walked in. “Are you John Murphy?” I 
asked, just as I had asked every other guy 
I’d seen in the last three hours. 

“What’s it to ya?” he snapped. 

“T, er, I’m Nate Bernhardt from Ajax 
Temps. I’m supposed to report to you.” 

“Nate Bernhardt!” he sneered. “You 
were supposed to be here over three hours 
ago with safety glasses and safety shoes. 
Didn’t anybody tell ya?” 

“I was here,” I objected. “I was here at 
eight o’clock and you told me to go out to 


‘the parking lot for a fire drill.” 


“Of course I told you about the fire 
drill. We always have a fire drill at 8 a.m. 
on August 14th. Didn’t anybody tell ya?” 

Since I was only daydreaming and 
there was no penalty for my actions, I 
whipped out a pistol and shot him right 
between the eyes — twice. (In my day- 
dream, the hole in the back of his head 
where the bullet came out wasn’t big 
enough the first time.) 

Later, when I faced the judge, he asked 
me how I could commit such a hideous 
crime. “What conceivable defense do you 
have? Don’t you know murder is the 
worst crime of all?” 

“But your honor,” said I, “nobody told 


39 


me. 


civil administrative process associated 
with parking tickets also removes such 
cases from the regular courts, require 
homeless people to go through a more 
elaborate administrative process, and then 
force challengers to post bail. 

Nancy McCradie, a long-time home- 
less activist and founder of HOW 
(Homes on Wheels), was skeptical of the 
designated parking plan. The only home- 
less person who testified at the Board of 
Supervisors out of 25 speakers, 
McCradie commented, “I’m not person- 
ally in favor of it. It’s too paternalistic. It 
scares me ‘cause I’m so independent 
myself. I don’t like some social service 
telling me how to run my life. We have 
to go towards decriminalizing sleeping 
and homelessness. Maybe they can work 
that into the law.” 

Asked why Santa Barbara has taken 
so long to take even these small steps 
towards legalizing vehicular sleeping, 
Marin replied candidly, “Santa Barbara 
is too rich a town. You have to drag the 
liberals out. They’re too rich. Even 
though the Board of Supervisors and 
City Council have been dominated by 
liberals for years, they haven’t made a 
move to decriminalize poverty. The 
vehemence comes from those who con- 
sider homeless people shit. Other people 
are basically neutral — they see what’s 
going on, but don’t think it’s necessary 


Santa Barbara is a city in the throes of 
continuous gentrification with rigid aes- 
thetic requirements. Speaking at the Board 
of Supervisors’ hearing, Marin concluded, 
“We're here to beautify the community in 
a moral way. The community can put all 
the red-tile roofs up it wants, but it can’t 
be truly beautiful until it does justice and 
generosity toward the poor.” 


For more information, contact the Legal 
Project of the Committee for Social Justice in 
Santa Barbara at (805) 560-6062. 


| 
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Jerry Brown got old and rich, and that 
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Challenging Police Seizures in San Francisco 


from page one 


property is in a park or on the street) to 


have it removed. Someone from the 
respective department then picks up the 
property and takes it to a storage facility 
where it is kept for either 45 days (Parks 
and Rec) or up to 90 days (DPW). 

In theory, homeless people can then go 
to the storage lockers and claim their 


belongings, but many people complain: 
that it is close to impossible to do so. . 


Even if they can-make it to the storage 
centers, it is difficult to locate staff; and 
even when they do, they can not always 
locate their belongings. 

Gray now works for the Coalition on 


Homelessness in San Francisco. The 


Coalition has taken many surveys of 
homeless people over the years, and con- 
fiscation of property has come up repeat- 
edly as a primary concern, according to 
Gray. Homeless people want the police to 


-give them notice before confiscating their 


belongings, so they can have a chance to 
show that their property is not abandoned. 
Under the current system, the City of San 
Francisco often confiscates items that it 
has just paid for and distributed, such as 
emergency blankets and medications. 

As long ago as 1996, the Coalition 


. began to write letters to the Recreation 


and Parks Department requesting that they 
create an internal policy to provide 24- 
hours notice before confiscation and 


Oakland Renters Rally 
from page eight 


carrying the torch for the Gray Panthers, 
spoke out in an effort to challenge 
Mayor Brown’s actions. Betcher told 
me that tenants. need strong rent controls. 
in Oakland. He said that he thinks that 


he misses the Jerry Brown that used to 
have a radio spot on KPFA. re fooled 
us all, he added. 

Breonna Cole, Riles’ campaign man-— 
ager, said she believes the unlawful 


removal of Wolff from the rent board is 


a classic case of how we’re being gov- 
emed, and charged that Oakland is run 
without the input of the people. 

Laura Lane, an attorney with East 
Bay Community Law Center, claimed 
that Jerry Brown is hostile to Oakland 
renters, and said that removing Wolff is 
an attack on all of Oakland renters. She 
went on to state that putting Wolff back 
on the rent board would be a good step 
to renew confidence in his policies. 

It was just about time to move inside 
to confront the rent board in Hearing 
Room One, but before that, Andrew 
Wolff had his turn with the megaphone. 
Briefly, Wolff stated his appreciation 
that people showed up for the night’s 
event to support him and the rights of 
Oakland renters. He said that he 
believes that his removal from the rent 
board had to do with his involvement 
with Just Cause, and maintained his 
belief that we still need Just Cause. 

With that said, the crowd was ush- 
ered inside Hearing Room One to con- 
front the Rent Board and Jerry Brown’s 
new. appointee, who was already sitting 
in Commissioner Wolff's seat. Ahmad 
Mansur was sworn in by City Manager 
Robert Bobb for Mayor Jerry Brown, 


while the City Council was convenient- 


ly away on vacation. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, the mayor’s appointments 


to boards and commissions come under 


the scrutiny of the City Council and 
need at least five votes for approval. 
None of this was done in accordance 
with the regulations set forth in 
Oakland’s City Charter, which clearly 


report that they are terrified by the evic- 


removal of property. Their letters and 
_ phone calls went unanswered. 
Then in 1999, the Coalition began 


working with Supervisor Tom Ammiano to. 


draft legislation requiring the City to give 
at least 24-hours notice before confiscating 
property. The proposal went before the 
Rules Committee of the Board of 


Supervisors on July 3 and passed by a two- 


to-one vote; but due to a technicality it will 
have to go before committee again before it 
can be heard before the full Board. 


their belongings confiscated and trashed, 


but he felt that existing policy was enough 


~ to prevent that from happening. 


_ “J don’t think that existing, livable 


encampments. are being busted up,” Hall © 


said. “I questioned people at DPW closely 
on this. They are extracting stuff from 


encampments that have been abandoned. 
What they are doing right now is assess- 


ing if the camp is lived in or abandoned 
and, if abandoned, they are removing it 
the next day.” Hall said that what was 
needed was a campaign to promote public 


awareness of the storage facilities where — 


The City of San Francisco often confiscates items it has just 
paid for and distributed, such as blankets - medications. — 


Supervisor Ammiano, sponsor of the 
legislation and Rules Committee member, 
says it is “basically a civil rights issue. 
Whether people have a home or not, they 

~ don’t give up their property rights.” 


Supervisor Matt Gonzalez, chair of the - 


Rules Committee, concurred. “When your 
stuff is being snatched constantly and it’s 


not a safety issue, that runs perilously 


close to harassment,” he said. 

Supervisor Tony-Hall, the third mem- 
ber of the committee and the only one to 
vote against the legislation, explained his 
lack of support: “I don’t want to put 
another dime into what I consider a failed 
homeless policy by this administration.” 
When pressed further, Hall said that he 
did not want homeless people to have 


state that Wolff was entitled to a hearing 
before his dismissal; and that it would 
take at least six councilmembers to vote 
him out of his seat from the rent board. 
As a result of the political shenanigans 
of Mayor Brown in his attempt to tram-. 
ple upon the City Charter, his new 
appointee, Ahmad Mansur, was tossed 
into a boiling cauldron of emotions, as 


one after another of Wolff’s supporters 


stepped up to the podium demanding 
that he step down immediately. Mansur 
sat there with a smirk on his face, as he 
silently watched the crowd before him. 
voice their opinions. 

Janet Arnold, a claims specialist with 
the Social Security Administration, pas- 
sionately described some of the tales of 
horror she hears from her clients, who 


tion-for-profit system of Oakland. 
Arnold works with the disabled of 
Oakland, and said she is strongly in sup- 


case went before Judge Hodge. A jury 
declared that Maguire had discriminated 
against African Americans with these 
unlawful evictions, and the tenants won 
their case against this inhumane treat- 
ment. The tenants resided at 8001 
-MacArthur Boulevard in Oakland and 
Rapier wanted people in the hearing room 
to know about this case of landlord abuse. 
To the astonishment of the crowd, 
Rent Board Commissioner Kathryn 
Kasch started laughing at Rapier’s tale 
of woe. Someone in the audience cried 
out, “You are laughing at this?” The 
outraged crowd of supporters cried out, 
“SHAME!” KQED got Kasch on tape as 
she laughed at Phil Rapier’s passionate 
tale of woe for his clients. This 
evening’s turn of events shed a new 
light on Jerry Brown’s kingdom of the 
damned in ways that surprised us all. 
Larry Shoup and Ben Kawakami 
demanded that Commissioner Wolff be 


homeless people could reclaim their pre- 
viously abandoned items. 


Supervisor Gonzalez begged to differ, - 


saying: “DPW is saying that they’re not 
trashing people’s stuff, that it’s all going to 
storage facilities; but it doesn’t look like 


that message has reached the rank and file - 


— the people who are actually collecting 
the stuff. They need more direction.” 

When asked how he responded to Hall’s 
comments that existing, livable camps were 
not being broken up, Gonzalez quipped, 
“Have you seen that Japanese movie 
Rashomon? It’s about how different people 
can witness the same event and tas it 
totally differently.” 

According to Ammiano’s legisla- 
tive aide Brad Benson, the legislation 


I Can No Longer Live 
On What I’m Spending 
by Shirley Grant a 


In fifty years I’ve almost spent it all up 
All of my natural resources: 
All that I can muster from any source 
All the love I have 
All of my maternal feelings 
My womanness | ; 
All of my compassion for the a iwoteaien : 
All the commitment to those in prison 
All of the minority problems 
All of this is gone now 
And all I want is to live in peace with myself 
And spend what love I have left 
In the best places, on the best people 
And I do want something in return 
I want companionship and camaraderie 
I’m tired of manipulating my environment 
Don’t give a damn if I ever sing 
Don’t care to be glamorous : 
| Don’t care about all the things 
I thought were important for fifty odd years 
‘People said I would change — 


will likely be heard by the Rules 
Committee again in mid-September and 
go to the full Board by the end of 


September. It must be passed by nine of - 


the 11 supervisors to have a veto-proof 
Majority, assuming that Mayor Willie 
Brown will want to’ veto the legislation. 
The Coalition on Homelessness met with 


all the supervisors months ago to ask for - — 


their support for the new ordinance, and 
nine of the 11 agreed to support it at that 
time. Since then, the issue has become 


very politicized and members of the 


Coalition are now cautious about guessing 
the outcome. 

P.J. Johnston, press secretary for 
Mayor Willie Brown, says that the mayor 
will not take a position on legislation that 


‘has not been introduced before the Board. 


However, Johnston said, “Mayor Brown 
is opposed to the idea of providing 24- 
hour notice before confiscating stolen 


property [a.k.a. shopping carts].” He 


added that the possessions of the home- 
less.are not confiscated, they are stored. 


Despite the jargon war going on among - 
the City’s lawmakers, the issue is still an- 
emotional one for the homeless communi- _ 


ty. Katheleen Gray summed up her feel- 
ings on the matter by saying, “Even the 


nastiest old clunker on the street gets 72- 


hours notice before being taken. Human 
beings with their medicines, valuables, 
and sentimental and survival items are at 
least worth one-third of that.” 


port of Wolff and Just Cause. She went 
on to say that there are no protections 
for the elderly and the disabled in 
Oakland from those that evict for profit. 
Indeed, Arnold is right. As proof, a 
recent Task Force Report from city staff 


reveals that the two-year moratorium on 
rent increases in Oakland (meant to hin- 


der evictions for profit) was actually 
written in such a way that it could not 


be enforced; and, as of yet, none of the 


thieving landlords have been under any 
pressure to even pretend that this law 
affects their criminal activities. 
Countless dollars have been swindled 
from Oakland renters during Jerry 
Brown’s administration, and not even 
one of the landlords face prosecution. 
When pro-tenant attorney Phil Rapier 
stood his turn at the podium, he spoke of 
some victims that he represented for the 


Eviction Defense Center, run by Anne 


Omura. Rapier described a scumbag 
named Paul Maguire who recently bought 
up over 200 rental units in Oakland, and 
who immediately began to evict the 
African-American residents, only to 
replace them with Spanish-speaking 
immigrants who were then charged dou- 
ble the rents. The unseemly evictions 
ended up in the courts after the renters 
decided to fight for their rights, and the 


reinstated on the board and that Just 
Cause be enacted. Finally, Andrew 
Wolff took his turn at the podium. 
Wolff stated that he felt slandered and 
frustrated, and believed that he was 
removed for political reasons. He told 
the crowd that he was standing up for 
his principles, even though he felt 
offended and disappointed. He went on 
to promote Just Cause, and mentioned 
that he felt overwhelmed. The crowd 
quietly dispersed shortly thereafter. 
When I last spoke with Andrew that 


evening, I asked him how he felt. He 


said that he just wanted to go home and 
go to bed. He was tired and over- 


- wrought. Andrew asked me if he should 
_ have been so emotionally transparent. I 


think I told him I believed that he would 


probably have been a dead man if he . 


failed to have those feelings. 
The next stage of this injustice is the 
court case number 2001-20532, coming 


up on September 6 at 2 p.m. at the 


Superior Court of Alameda, with Judge 
Richmond presiding. Supporters of 
Commissioner Wolff are welcome to 
come to the courthouse to attend the 
case of Andrew Wolff vs. Jerry Brown, 
Rebecca Eisen, Kathryn Kasch, The 
City of Oakland, and the Rent Board. 


Inever thoughtI would 
I was even committed to the point 

Of putting an earring in my nose 

Now I just get disgusted at : 
Man’s inhumanity to man 

Without having to go to a meeting 
And discuss it with the politicals 

‘Yeh! I could sure use some more money 
And a good car : 

I might even pamper myself 

And also keep the covenant 

Pray for my new and 

More profound commitment 

Ask for new resources and go again 
But until then I shall just have to learn 
Patience with where I’m at 
Even if it’s nowhere 

And it seems to be a very Soe ei land 
Nothing is familiar 

Nothing takes on the air of constant 
Turn it over they say, 

And if I knew what “it” was 

I'd gladly do just that 

| Everything I thought I was is gone now 
Everything changes everyday 

Who I thought I was 

Who I think I am 

Who I love 

What I think What I know 
What I feel ee 

And here I am not having 
Anything to invest or spend 
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Selling the President’s Initiative 


from page four 

while Bush believed “that the government should not pay 
for lunchtime preaching at a homeless shelter, but it could 
pay for the food and the electricity to heat it.” 

In late January, while the president hosted several 
dozen religious figures at the unveiling of his faith-based 
initiative, his aides began working to sell the plan “to the 
nation as a whole over the opposition of liberal secular- 
ists.” Fearing congressional liberals would stymie their 
efforts, and that the Supreme Court might find them 
unconstitutional, Bush strategists designed a “beltway 
strategy rather than a populist one.” 

Olasky claims Dilulio’s appointment was geared 
towards assuaging liberal Democrats, thus becoming a sig- 
nificant element of the administration’s strategy. During 
February and March, the initiative received generally 
favorable press coverage. Dilulio went so far as to anger 
religious conservatives during a speech at the National 
Association of Evangelical Convention. Already troubled 
by the notion that groups like the Church of Scientology, 
the Krishnas and the Nation of Islam might be eligible for 
government funds, religious conservatives were about to 
forsake the initiative entirely. But in April, with opposi- 
tion from the right mounting, Dilulio’s aides Don Eberly 
and Don Wilson, along with the White House’s ubiquitous 
Karl Rove convinced him to reverse his position that 
“preaching, teaching, or evangelism” disqualified an orga- 
nization from receiving federal grants. 

By June, mostly out of loyalty to President Bush, many 
conservative and Christian organizations came on board. 


‘Although many conceded that the initiative had problems, 


the Traditional Values Coalition’s Lou Sheldon summed 
up their support, saying: “History will say it’s more signif- 
icant that we were at the table than what we got.” 

Liberal changes to H.R. 7 began to render it “a complete 
loser” that “would destroy our programs,” said Heather 
Humphries of the conservative National Center for 
Neighborhood Enterprise. Star Parker, president of the 
Coalition on Urban Renewal and Education, said that “you 
can’t gut proselytizing from religious-run programs and 
expect them to work. The most successful of these programs 
are those that incorporate their religion throughout the cur- 
riculum of the program.” 


BUSH’S HOLE CARD —— VOUCHERS. 
From the beginning, Olasky reports, Bush aides Has a 
hole card. They were confident that Department of Justice 
senior counsel Carl Esbeck, seen “as a master at writing 
vague language,” would create an opening for proselytizing 
despite what appears to be restrictions against it. And Esbeck 
succeeded. Folded into the H.R. 7 is a “stealth provision” 
creating a system of vouchers to allow faith-based organiza- 
tions to get around the no-proselytizing restrictions. In an 
article posted on the web site of the Center for the Study of 
Compassionate Conservatism, Michael Barkey describes 
vouchers as the “Faith-based initiative’s saving grace.” 
Barkey, president of the newly-launched Center, for 
which Olasky serves on its Board of Directors, describes 
the provision: “Like food stamps, vouchers can be issued 
directly to individuals who may then redeem them for 
goods and services at the qualifying institution of their 
choice. Vouchers maintain a wall of separation between 
the government and the service provider, reducing the 


likelihood of organizational dependency or regulatory 
creep... And the government doesn’t support any particu- 
lar religion through a voucher plan, only enable individu- 
als to choose where to go for assistance.” 

Barkey also points out that the House bill allows cabinet 
secretaries “to convert ‘some or all of the funds’ earmarked 
for social service spending under the charitable choice provi- 
sion of the 1996 welfare reform law ($47 billion annually), 
into ‘indirect assistance,’ that is into vouchers.” Suddenly, 
Christian right leaders such as Richard Land, president of the 
Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, who earlier this year said he wouldn’t 


touch faith-based money “with the proverbial ten-foot pole,” 


called “voucherization,” the “magic wand that deals with 
almost all the thorny church-state problems.” 


THE SALVATION ARMY’S BACK-ROOM DEAL 


Then the initiative was dealt another blow. About the 
time the debate was winding down, the Washington Post 


published its damaging revelations about the back-room - 


deal being concocted by the Salvation Army and the 
White House. These meetings were aimed at allowing the 
Salvation Army to circumvent state and local laws ban- 
ning discrimination on the basis of sexual orientation. 

After the stories appeared, some in Congress began 
crafting an amendment to H.R. 7 that would force religious 
organizations who received government money to comply 
with existing state and local anti-discrimination statutes. 
Any new amendment would be a deal-breaker for anti-gay 
conservatives. In the end, Speaker Denny Hastert and other 
conservative leaders convinced House members to pass this 
thorny issue on to the Senate. 

Americans United’s executive director, the Rev. Bay 
W. Lynn, has called the White House’s attempt to deceive 
the public about the H.R. 7 “worse than the White 
House/Salvation Army deal.” Lynn accused Bush adminis- 


tration officials of “running a campaign of deception to get 


the ‘faith-based’ initiative through Congress.” 

Olasky confirms Lynn’s worst fears: “The biggest feint 
of all, according to one executive close to the White 
House, has been the entire debate over separating ‘reli- 
gious’ and ‘nonreligious’ content. ‘Let people fight over 
that. It’s all a show,’ he said. “We kick and scream. We 
didn’t roll over too easy on language, or else they’ll think 


it’s what you wanted.’ What’s truly important in the legis-_. 


lation, he said, is a “stealth provision’ about vouchers: “Let 


witty people argue Over, grants, but get the vouchers passed.’”:..... 
Many conservatives believe that the Senate will blow the 


whistle on the voucher provision. Ken Connor, head of the 
Washington, D.C.-based Family Research Council, com- 
pared it to Bush’s education bill, which is still winding its. 
way through Congress. “By the time it mutated through its 
various iterations, it was something we could not support,” 
he said. “I suspect that by the time the Senate gets through 
with it, conservatives will have the same revulsion for the 
bill that they had for the education bill.” 

Given the Salvation Army/White House shenanigans 
and Dilulio’s resignation, the immediate future for Bush’s 
faith-based legislation appears dim. However, the fact that 
“faith-based initiatives” are now part of the national lexi- 
con means that progressives will be dealing with it for a 
long time to come. 

Bill Berkowitz is an Oakland-based freelance writer covering 
the Religious Right and related conservative movements. You can 
read his column twice weekly at workingforchange.com. 
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For more information about Support Coalition International 
and electroshock, go to http://www.MindFreedom.org; or phone 
(541) 345-9106. Leonard Frank may be contacted at 2300 
Webster St., #603, San Francisco, CA 94115; by e-mail at 
Ifrank @igc.org; by phone at (415) 922-3029. 


People Are Scared 
Of Independence 


by Garrett Murphy 


What makes one break out in an ocean of sweat? 
What makes Frank, Drac and Jaws 


| Look like easy pickings? 
And what can send one heading for parts unknown? | 


You guessed it, 

FOLKS ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE! 
Yes, 

PEOPLE ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE. 


We come out of the womb as helpless as babies, 
That alone can make one wail and whine. 

Of course we’reindoctrinated into dependence; 
At times co-dependence is the law of the land. 
But all too often it all seems 
The co-depend stays the law of the land 

And degenerates into the law of life. 

Folks come to the point of independence 

And so many of them long for the womb. 
FOLKS ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE! 

Yes, 

PEOPLE ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE. 


People laud the military line 
Hup-two-hup-two-hup-two-hup-two! 
They know where their place is at. 
People do the Nihilist Fatalist 

Alas 

it’s so unjust 

alas 

can’t do nothing ‘bout it 

so alas 

just stay where you are 

and alas 

accept it - 

And some after serving time for wrong 
find freedom frightening and long for the cage. 


| And not a few even long for the bad ole days 
when ops were denied and prejudge was cool - 
| for you knew where you were at 


and you knew 

YOUR 

PLACE. 

FOLKS ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE! 
Yes, 

PEOPLE ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE. 


But even if one has eluded all the above 


There’s plenty to find for evidence of dependence | 


In home and work and play and performance, 
Folks are too eager to take what’s given to them 
without so much as an inquiry as to if it’s good. 
Folks listen too much to media 

Listen too much to “authority,” 

Listen too much to “leaders,” 
But don’t do nearly enough thinking for self 
and that’s to say nothing of critical thinking. 
FoLks ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE! 

Yes, 

PEOPLE ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE. 


When times are tight 


What’s the first to go? 

The arts 

The recreation 

The electives 

The schools 

(especially the individual-looking ones) 
The ones most likely to encourage 

The thoughts and actions for oneself! 


And to interrogate the desire by too many to accept 
As they sit in their lookalike homes 

Preferring to build more prisons 

And military academies 

To indoctrinate indoctrinate indoctrinate 

And this from a land 

That claimed to stand for freedom and all. 


FOLKS ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE! 
Yes, 

PEOPLE ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Yes, 

PEOPLE ARE SCARED OF INDEPENDENCE. 


And that is why things are as they are. 
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Race & Space: Resisting Gentnitication and Dislocation 1 in West Oakland 


by Challa Tabeson 


“Revolution is not only won by num- 
bers, but by visionaries. If artists aren’t 
visionaries, then we have no: business 
doing what we do.” 

— Cherrie Moraga, Chicana writer 


ord up! Oakland’s very poor 

and most vulnerable members 

are being pushed out of the 
rapidly diminishing low-income hotels, 
shelters and services, so local youth and 
hip-hop artists are uniting in struggle 
against the housing policies of Mayor 
Jerry Brown — Brownification! 

The process of Jerrification is known 
as Mayor Brown’s ten grand (10K) plan 
— an accountant’s cold-blooded calcula- 
tion for his authoritarian dislocation of 
10,000 poor and working-class folks of 
color, residents existing on minimum 
wages and on the homeless services pro- 
vided in downtown Oakland. 

Jerry Brown looks just across the bay 
to San Francisco for inspiration: He sees 
Oakland’s future in San Francisco’s 
recent past — a future of injustice where 
gentrification has been in effect for years; 
low-income housing has been wiped out; 
longer jail time for youths; rents way up 


on those high-rise tops; and mom and pop > 


businesses gone down yonder. 

East Bay developers beware!! In West 
Oakland, artists and youth organized a 
musical wrestling stage over the ultimate 
fate of skyhigh-rents and the city’s mind- 
less evictions. Local, young artists and per- 
formers with the unifying label, “The 


Underground Railroad,” flooded the West — Ge tp 


Oakland Youth Empowerment Center with 
their potent weapons against Mayor Jerry 
Brown’s “elegant density” of population 
for new residents and investors in down- 
town Oakland. Their dreadful rasta slam- 
min’ poets, their low-riding, baggy-pants 
hip-hoppers, their dunkin’ DJs; and their 
rhythm-and-blues community of parents 
and members. all joined together in an 
effort to fight the Jerrification of their city. 
The target: West Oakland! They 
showed up like they said they would. 
Somewhere near 250 rambunctious young 
people, their ages ranging from 5 to 17, 
kept coming like one of mother nature’s 
forces; they brought with them their 
youthful spirits. It was the next generation 
united visibly in Art and Culture to Stop 
Mayor Brown’s Jerrification of their 
town. The opening event in this cultural 
struggle for justice occurred on April 7, 
when. we boogied till midnight in West 
Oakland, precisely where Sth Street criss- 
cragges Mandela Parkway, a block or so 
b ellibd the West Oakland Bart station. 
Avent organizers couldn’t have been 
® accurate in reaching their audiences’ 


fe Shall Not Be Moved!!” Slammin’ 
pany of he MAC MaLL, 


, 


gee think it’s a wonderful event; we’re 
aay glad it’s happenin’ in West Oakland,” 
a ganizer Christine Wong. “As far as 
being a family-type atmosphere, we got 
kids;over here, we got senior citizens over 
there, and a lot of young oak connecting 
positively i in a political way.” 

Wong wasn’t going to be overwhelmed 
by the sheer numbers inside the ware- 
house; she exercised her multiple skills as 
a lead organizer by backing up the fee- 
collector, keeping an eye on the heavy- 
handed special security service squad, 
while maintaining her cool as a PR per- 
sonnel at the same gate. 


Clarence, Howard and Ernie.” 


West Oakland shall not be moved. 
Artist-Painter Tomashi wasn’t to be 
moved amidst the ear-shattering humdrum 
inside the Youth Empowerment Center 
warehouse. Her work in progress was 


dubbed “gentrification.” Born in Los 
Angeles, Tomashi lives in San Francisco, 
and works as a painter at Hunters Point. “I 
don’t want to get distracted from what I 
came here to do, which is to make a piece 
about gentrification,” the artist said. 

“So I am taking those real-estate ads in 
newspapers, for sale ads, and casing them 
up on this board; and I am pasting every- 
thing else on the board... Then I am gonna 
draw and paint people who were like 
some of the first victims of gentrification 
— the native Americans, African- 
Americans, whatnot, from the photo 
archives that I brought with me.” 

“Gentrification has been happening for 
a long time,” Tomashi explained. “That’s 
how this country was built — its founda- 
tion in the ‘30s. So the only thing I see is 
that this country is gonna change when 
people start taking responsibility for the 
legacy that we are living with now. It’s just 
the same thing over and over again. We get 
moved from place to place by our coloniz- 


Arnold White says of Oaktown Mosaic: “A mural style (acrylic on canvas) showing the 
diversity, spirit and turmoil of Oakland. The art reflects my remembrance of the first 18 
years of my life being born and raised in West Oakland. The dollar sign on the flag, top 
right, is a statement that the government’s war on drugs is a joke. The invisible black man, |. 
arms raised and bull’s eye in his stomach, is seen when he’s a target, ignored otherwise. 
The gray square has the names of children who have been victims of drive-by shootings: 
“We miss you.’ At middle left, the signs Shout, Revival, and church collection plate are 
near the liquor store, pork house, and funeral home — all are connected in the inner city. 
Justice Market is the family grocery store of my childhood friend Reynold Lums. My 
father, Roosevelt, and mother, Ethel, are shown embracing me and my three brothers 


Painting by Arnold White 


ers. They just come back to setting up shop 
as soon as they get some funding. So I 
wasn’t really sure how I was gonna com- 
municate the issue, so I am just sitting here 
working, seeing what’s gonna happen.” 
Hundreds of families have been dis- 
placed through Mayor Jerry Brown’s city 
revitalization efforts in the Fruitvale and 


Lake Merritt neighborhoods at the 


expense of poor residents; and now, some 
West Oakland poor and low-income resi- 
dents are concerned his next target will be 
their neck of the woods. 

“It’s important that people come 
together and take the opportunity to learn 
about issues affecting the community, like 
that of gentrification, and act upon that 
knowledge by supporting each other. This 
event is a great place for that,” said Khanh 
Ngo, a young Filipina vendor of T-shirts 
mocking gentrification. 

“We cannot just be moved for reasons of 
gentrification,” said Cintia Blacanflor. “We 
just can’t be moved for financial reasons.” 

Betsy and Charles Phillips said, 
“We’re at a seminar for the Community 
Housing Land Trusts — different housing 
land trusts organizations from all over 
California. It’s a way of building housing 


so that it stays forever affordable, even 
when the rents get high in the market. 
And a person there told us about this gath- 
ering and so we just wanted to come and 
see what’s happening. Working together 
is good; homeownership is good.” 

Ursilla, age 17, said, “I am basically 
here because... these are my folks; they 
work around the same issues I am work- 
ing on, for solidarity.” Jason, also 17, 
said, “I think gentrification is part of my 
community and I wanna be involved.” 

Paddy, with the Third Eye Movement, 
said unfair evictions are happening “all 
over the Bay Area, but especially in West 
Oakland.” Paddy said the Underground 
Event was “ a great way to fight gentrifi- 
cation,” adding that it is critical to 
increase awareness that “most Bay Area 
communities are being bought out.” 

Rashidi Byrd, a West Oakland native 
youth and poet with the group, Company 
of Prophets, shared with the audience his 
mocking poem, “SHAME,” denouncing 
Mayor Jerry Brown’s invasions of their 
way of life: 

No rehabilitation, incarcerations, 

upset information of industrial population 
Fated to the shadows of 

the shackles of the minds 

of those who started this battle’s thoughts. 


His poem ended with a call for freedom: 
...Planted from the four point earth. 

Our place of birth 

We gotta make it live 

By keepin’ freedom first 

Don’t drown in the sea of innocent’s spell 
We gotta hug the sky 

As well as kiss the ground. 


Seventeen-year-old Alex Zavaleta 
dances with the group LOCO BLOCO 
from San Francisco’s Mission District. 
The group of youths encourage their peers 
to join forces in dancing and drumming 
sessions as one aspect of cultural expres- 
sion. “The point is to share cultures and to 
exchange cultures.,” Zavaleta said. Every 
summer the group take trips to other 
places, and this year they’re raising funds 
toward a trip to Cuba, so they can “go to 
Cuba to learn their political struggle, and 
the situation with dance music.” 

Oakland tenants pressured the City 
Council to change unjust rent laws in July 
2000. The current law stipulates that when- 
ever a landlord evicts a tenant with a 30- 
day notice, rents cant:ot be raised for the 
new tenant for a two-year period. However, 
the new law provides far Jess protection for 
tenants than a Just Cause for Eviction law. 
A Just Cause for Eviction law would pro- 
tect renters against being unfairly evicted 
by landlords who want to capitalize on the 
out-of-control housing market. 

What do we need? Equal rights and jus- 
tice! In downtown Oakland! Equal rights 
and justice! In West Oakland! Equal rights 
and justice! In downtown San Francisco! 
Equal rights and justice! In the Mission 
District! Equal rights and justice! 


